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PEEFACE 

*' Job the Survktoe " relates the triab and tri- 
mnplis of a sturdy country lad who is compelled by 
the force of circumstances to go forth into the world 
and earn, not alone hiB own living, hut also support for 
his twin sister and hia invalid father. 

The outlook at the start is black, but Joe is both 
bright and level-headed, and soon strikes up an ac- 
quaintance with a surveyor who is at work among the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, near Joe's home. The lad 
does the surveyor a good turn and for this is given a 
position as assistant. While at work Joe endeavors to 
righf a wrong done to his father by a rascally partner, 
and this brings the youth into more than one peril. 
But in the end all ends happily, and Joe becomes the 
civil engineer he set out to be. 

When this story was first published as a serial in 
" Good News," of which the author was then editor, 
it received generous praise from thousands of readers. 
In its revised form I sincerely trust it will prove 
equally entertaining to both the boys and the girls, 
and that none who read it will miss the moral that it 
teaches, namely, that honesty is not only " the best 
policy," but that it should be the only policy considered. 
Edwabd Stbateueteb. 
SOrwiwi/ 1, 1908. 
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JOE THE SURVEYOR 



JOB OBTAINS A 8ITDATI0H 

" You'eb not worth you're salt, young manl " 

" I am sorry, Mr. Bemis, but I did the best I could. 
The gentleman said the drawing paper was not large 
enough. He wanted it at leaat twenty by thirty." 

" Humph! if you had any brains and tact you could 
have talked him into buying what we have in stock." 

" I tried my best, sir, but he said a smaller size would 
not answer his purpose." 

Mr. Amos Bemis, the proprietor of the only book 
and stationery store in Mountainville, made a gesture 
of impatience. 

" That's just another of jour excuses," he returned. 
" As I said before, you are getting too lazy and indiffer- 
ent to earn your salt. Now, I am sure I could have 
sold him all the paper he needed." And he drew him- 
self up with a superior air. 

Joe Hurley did not reply. He had done his best. 
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£ JOE THE SCEVEYOE 

and told the truth in the matter, so what more was 
there to say? 

Joe was a bright, manly boy of sixteen. He was the 
only son of John Hurley, a former prosperous plumber 
of the town, who was now, however, confined at home 
with a severe attack of rheumatism. Besides Joe and 
his father, there was one other member of the family, 
Meg, a bright girl, who was Joe's twin. 

Ever since Mrs. Hurley's death, some three years 
before, things had gone wrong with the little family. 
First Meg was taken sick with a fever, and lay at 
death's door for four months. Then a rascally partner, 
named Bart Pangler, had cheated Mr, Hurley out of 
nearly all the money he had invested in the plumbing 
business. While the plumber was trying to catch 
Pangler, and bring him to justice, he contracted rheu- 
matism, and this confined him to the house and ren- 
dered him unable to work at his trade. 

This last aiBiction was a sad blow to the family, for 
in the course of a year matters grew worse and worse, 
until they found themselves almost destitute. The 
doctor and the druggist had to be _paid, as well as 
the grocer and the butcher. What remained of the 
plumbing shop was sold out, and one by one the dollars 
thus received melted away. 

" There is no use talking, Meg, something has got 
to be done," said Joe, one day. " I must find work 
at something, no matter what it is." 
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JOB OBTAINS A. BITUATIOW 8 

" But I thought you had tried about every place 
in Mountainville," returned the sister, anxiously. 

" So I have, and in Ironton, too. But I'm going to 
try again to-day and to-morrow, and if I don't succeed, 
I'm going to try my luck somewhere else." 

" Where will you go, Joe? " 

" Oh, to Harrisburg or Philadelphia." 

" And leave father and me behind? " went on Meg, 
with a strong shade of anxiety in her voice. 

" It can't be helped, Meg. We can't starve, and I 
may have eome luck in a big city." 

" I wouldn't like you to go away, I hope you find 
something in Mountainville or Ironton," 

" So do I, so that I might stay home and help you 
with father when his attacks get worse." 

A call from the next room, where Mr. Hurley lay 
on the lounge, had cut short the interview, and Joe had 
gone forth once more to hunt for work. 

Mountainville was not a large town. Its houses did 
not number over two hundred, and many of these were 
little better than shanties. There were a score or so 
of stores, a blacksmith shop, and a tavern, and also the 
establishment kept by Amos Bemis, who, besides being 
bookseller, newsdealer and stationer, was. a notary 
public, commissioner of deeds, and a dealer in real 
estate. 

As Joe passed Amos Bemis' place he saw the 
stationer in the act of pasting a bit of white paper on 
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4 JOE THE SDBVEYOa 

one of bis show windows. Joe paused, and eaw that 
the paper contained the worda, rudely lettered : 

Boy Wanted- 

" Here's luck," he thought. " I hope I get that job. 
Thej say Mr. Bemis is a mighty bard man to get along 
with, but I guess I can manage it if I do my duty." 

He entered the store, and the stationer and real 
estate dealer, tumjng from the show window, con- 
fronted him. 

" Well, young man, what can I do for you? " he 
asked, with some slight show of pleasantness, for he 
took the boy to be a probable customer. 

" I came in to see about that job, Hr. Bemia," re- 
plied Joe. " Do you think I will do? " 

The pleasant look faded from Amos Bemis' face, 
and he surveyed Joe sharply with his ferret-like eyes. 

" Come in to see about the place, eh? " 

" Yea, sir." 

" You didn't lose any time," 

" I was lucky enough to see you putting up the sign. 
If you remember, I was here before looking for 
work." 

" Yea, I remember. You are John Hurley's boy. 
How is your father? " 

" Not any better, sir." 

" Did he ever catch Pangler? " 

" No, sir." 
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JOE OBTAINS A 8ITUAT10H O 

" And ain't likely to, I reckon." 

" I hope he does, and gets back his money." 

" Oh, of course," replied Amos Bemis, indifferently. 
" So you want this job. How much do you expect a 
week? " 

" Whatever I am worth, sir." 

"Well, that won't be much at the start, because I 
take it you don't know anything of storekeeping." 

" I think I can leam quickly, sir. I will try my 
best." 

Amos Bemis hesitated, and began to arrange a num- 
ber of articles in the single long showcase of which 
the store boasted. 

" Well, you see what I need mostly is a boy to take 
out papers and such when they come in, and mind 
shop wjben I'm out on business, which ain't very often," 

" I am sure I could do that," 

" It ain't hard work, and, of course, I couldn't pay 
much, especially at the start. If you want to come 
I'll try you and give you two dollars a week." 

Joe's hopes fell at this announcement. Two dollars 
would not do much toward supporting the family. He 
hesitated, there was a struggle for something better 
within him, and he shook his head. 

"I am sorry, Mr. Bemis, but I can't accept the 
offer." 

" Why not? " demanded the stationer in astonish- 
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" Because I must earn more. What I get in wages 
must support the family until father is able to go to 
work again." 

"Humph! All right; I'll get somebody else." 

Considerably crestfallen, Joe left tbe store and con- 
tinued on his way up the one street of Mountainville. 

He applied at the general stores, and the blacksmith 
shop for work, but without success. He would have 
tried the tavern or hotel, but that was such a low resort 
that his better nature revolted against it. 

" I won't work around a place where liquor is sold, 
and men get drunk," ho said to himself. " Poor as I 
am, I consider myself above that." 

He was returning home rather downcast, when, on 
passing the stationer's, he heard a tapping on the win- 
dow, and saw Mr. Bemia beckoning to him. 

"Have any luck?" questioned the man, as Joe 
entered. 

" No, sir." 

" I thought you wouldn't have. There ain't many 
places open these hard times. What are you going to 
do now? " 

" I am going to Tronton this afternoon, and if I can't 
find a job there I'm going to Harrieburg or Phila- 
delphia." 

" You won't get a job in those big places. The cities 
aTe overcrowded, so I've heard." 

" I'll try it." 
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Aitina Bemi3 coughed and cleared his throat several 
times. 

" I'll tell you what I'll do, Joe," he said. " I've heard 
since you went away that you're an honest boy, and 
that your family need the money. Now, I want to be 
charitable to my neighbors, so if you want to come I'll 
give you two dollars and a half a week." 

And Amos Bemis looked as if in making the offer 
be had done the greatest possible act of benevolence. 

" I can't work for less than three dollars, Mr. 
Bemis," said Joe firmly. " I've made up my mind to 
that. It's little enough for a family of three, even 
though, fortunately, we have no rent to pay." 

" Three dollars is a sight of money to pay to a boy." 

" I wiil do what I can to earn it." 

" I'll make it two seventy-five." 

" Make it three dollars, Mr. Bemis, and I'll go to 
work at once. To-day is Friday, but you need not start 
to pay me until next week." 

To this Amos Bemis at length consented ; and so Joe 
became his clerk. 

The boy found his task a hard one, but he stuck to 
it manfully, despite the fact that Amos Bemis nearly 
drove him to death, and grumbled incessantly when sales 
were not as heavy as he hoped to see them. 

After his failure to make a sale Joe put the drawing 
paper away in a drawer in which it belonged. Mr. 
Amos Bemis watched him with fault-finding eyes. 
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" Now, don't teat half the sheets," he stormed. 
" Hold up! Did you mark up that first one? " 

" No, sir. That was done by Mr. Noble when you 
and he were taHdng about that land deal on Hooker 
Mountain." 

"Are you sure? Well, take a dry bread crust — 
there is one on the back shelf — and rub it off. I can't 
afford to lose a big sheet of drawing paper like that." 

Joe got the bread crust, and set to work with great 
care. Amos Bemis donned his hat, and took up the cane 
he invariably carried. 

*' Now, mind and take good care of things while I 
am gone," he admonished. " And be sure and sell all 
the goods you can. I don't want another customer like 
that to get away. Times are too hard." 

And he went out, leaving Joe in sole posseasion of 
the store. 
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CHAPTEE n 

JOB IH TBOUBLB 

Joe cleaned off the soiled sheet of drawing paper, 
and placed it away. Then he set to work to clean and 
dresa the windows, as this was the day upon which 
this work was generally done. 

He had just taken all the goods out of the bottom of 
the window, and procured a pail of water and a sponge, 
when he noticed a man staggering in the street. 

The man was still yoimg, but his face bore an old 
look, the effects of dissipation. He was evidently in- 
toxicated, and he only saved himself from a fall into 
the dirt of the road by clutching at the hitching post 
in front of the store. 

" It's a shame for a yoimg fellow to get drunk like 
that," thought Joe, aa he set down the water to watch 
the yoimg man. " Why can't he keep a level head 
on Ms shoulders, and not make a beast of himself? " 

The young man steadied himself by the post for 
a moment, and then moved toward the store door. Joe 
hoped he would not enter, but in this he was disap- 
pointed. The young man, after a prolonged effort, 
managed to open the door, and then fell rather than 
walked in. 
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He supported himself at the counter, and glared at 
Joe unsteadily. . 

"Say, young feller, is this the stationery store?" 
he demanded. 

" It is," replied the boy. " What can I do for you? " 

" Want some drawin' paper." 

"What size, air?" 

" What'a that to you? lemiae see what you've got" 

In rather a doubtftil way Joe brov^ht forth several 
sheets of various size, thinking »t the same time bow 
much trouble the drawing paper was causing him tbat 
day. His maanei seemed to Ukger the young man. 

" 8ay„ are yoa afraid I'm goia' to steal the papeii " 
he cried. 

" Oh, no." 

" Then what are you faeeitatin' 'bout! " 

" I would like to know what size you want." 

" Twenty by thirty, or bigger, if jou want to know 
8o bad," 

" Then I'm sorry, bnt we haven't it;" «nd Joe began 
to put the paper away f^ain. 

"See here, you can't b)u£E me, young feller!" cried 
the young man, shaking; his fist vUdly in the air. 

" I am not bluffing you, sir. The largest paper we 
have ia eighteen by twenty-foiw." 

" 8ay> do you know who I am? " 

" I do not ; but that makes no diffexenee ; I " 
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" I'm Gus Bink, the Govemnient surveyor, do you 
hear?" 

" YeB, I hear." 

"And I want that paper, and quick, too." 

" I haven't it. You had better trj somewhere else, 
Mr. Bink." 

" You can't bluff me," cried the unreasonable Mr. 
Bink, pounding on the counter with his fiat, " Trot 
out that paper, or I'll smash things in here I " 

Joe began to grow alarmed at this threat. He saw 
that the intoxicated man was looking to make trouble, 
and he wondered what he had best do to get rid of the 
fellow. 

" Do you hear me? " stormed ifr. Bink, after a few 
seconds of silence. 

"I do; but as I haven't the size paper you want I 
can't supply you," replied Joe, firmly. " If you want 
the paper you'll have to go somewhere else for it." 

"Have to? Who give you the right to boas me, Fd 
like to know? " howled the unreasonable one. " Say, 
how do you like that? " 

He leaned over the counter, and before Joe realized 
what was coming, slapped the boy in the face. 

The blow was not a hard one, but Joe was just then 
in an ill mood to receive anything of the sort. He was 
a strong boy for his age, and with a single leap he was 
over the counter, and had the young man by the 
collar. 
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"Now, you'll get right out of here!" he cried. 
"And don't you dare to come back, either! " 

The intoxicated young man tried to reply, but for 
once his tongue seemed to fail him. He made a sl^ht 
show of resistance, but before he realized it he was out 
in the street again, and Joe had closed the etore door 
upon him. 

Joe watched him for a few minutes, and noted with 
some satisfaction that the young man turned and stag- 
gered away, 

The boy placed the drawing paper away once more, 
and took up the pail of water and set it on the bottom 
of the show window. 

Crash! Something struck one of the lights of glasB, 
and Joe started back in alarm. Crash! A second light 
was smashed, and then Joe saw that two pieces of coal, 
which had been picked up from the street by the intox- 
icated young man, had caused the mischief. 

He looked out and was just in time to see the youi^ 
man disappear around the side of the blacksmith shop, 
on the opposite side of the road. 

For the instant Joe did not know what to do. Then 
he leaped out through the door and gave cha^. 

But when the side of the blacksmith shop waa 
reached the young man had disappeared, and although 
Joe prolonged his search longer than he should have 
done, he could not find the fellow. 

With rather a heavy heart h© walked back to the 
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etore. He realized that matterB were going against 
him. 

As he entered he was followed by Amos Eemis. The 
proprietor gave one look at the wrecked glass, and then 
fastened his sharp eyes on the boy, 

" Joe, what does this mean? " he thundered, angrily. 

"It is not my fault, Mr, Bemis," began the boy. 
" A drunken young man did that." 

"What! What! " shrieked the stationer. "Don't 
tell me stories! Ton did that in trying to clean' the 
window! It's as plain as day! " 

"And I say I didn't!" retorted Joe, stimg to the 
quick at the insinuation that he had told an untruth. 
" A young man calling himself Gus Bink came in here 
and started a row, and when I put him out he threw 
these pieces of coal at the glass." 

"I don't believe a word of it! Bink! I never 
heard of such a person in these parts! It's all a story 
to clear yourself! You are as clumsy as you are lazy! " 

" But, Mr. Bemis " 

" I won't listen to any explanations made up to 
suit the occasion! Tliat glass is worth a dollar a pane, 
and more. You'll have to pay for it." 

" I didn't break the glass, it was not my fault that it 
was broken, and I won't pay for it! " declared Joe. 

He was angry at the way he was being treated, and 
his anger made him reckless. 

" You won't pay, eh ! " 
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14 JOE THE SUBVETOa 

" No, Mr, BemiB. If it was my fault I would, but 
in this case " 

"Not another word, young man, not another wordl 
I won't have my clerk saying what he will do, and what 
he won't. Tou can take your hat and get out, the 
Booner the better." 

" You dischai^e met " 

" I do. Now clear out." 

" Very well. How about my wages for the half 
week! " 

" That will go to pay for the broken glass," 

Joe tried to argue the point, but the stationer, who 
waa in an extra bad humor, through having failed to 
effect a sale of real estate, would not listen, and at last 
tbe boy was compelled to leave the atore without a 
cent of the money that was juiatly due to him. 
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CHAPTER in 

A MOHEST OF PEBIL 

Job was in a bitter frame of mind as be left Amos 
Bemis' store. He considered tbat be bad been unfairly 
treated, and that tbe stationer had acted with positive 
hatred toward him. 

" Mr, Bemis is down on me, for one thing," he mut- 
tered to himself. " He never was verj nieej but lately 
he has been worse than ever." 

Joe wondered what he was to do next. He knew it 
would be useless to look for another situation in Moun- 
tainville, for ever since be had become a clerk in the 
stationery store he had been on the lookout for Bome- 
thing better, but without success. 

" I'll try Ironton this afternoon," he thought, aa he 
walked homeward. " And if tbat doesn't help me, then 
I'm off for Harrisburg first thing in the morning," 

It did not take him long to reach the little cottage 
which had been his home for several years — in fact, 
ever since they bad come to Mountainville. Meg was 
away, doing some sewing for a neighbor, and bis father 
sat in the window, where the sun could fall upon his 
rheumatic limbs. 

• 16 
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" Well, father, how do you feel? " questioned the lad 
as cheerily as he could. 

" Not quite as well as yesterday, Joe," replied Mr. 
Hurley, as with an effort he shifted his position. " But 
what brings you home this time of day! " 

" I'm not to work for Mr. Bemis any more," replied 
the hoy. 

And he briefly narrated what had occurred to bring 
about the change. 

" I hope you don't blame me for what I did," he 
added. 

" I do not, Joe. Amos Bemis is a miserly fellow to 
deal with, and it is a wonder to me that you have re- 
mained there so long. But what do you propose to do 
now? " 

" I'm going over to Ironton as soon as I've 
had a Itinch. Perhaps I shall strike something 
there." 

" I hope so, my hoy, for now Vm down, we have to 
depend on you." Mr. Hurley mused for a moment. 
"Joe!" 

" Well, father!" 

" Now that Meg is away, I want to talk to you a bit 
in confidence. Do you remember where the old Coal 
Eoad crosses the Ironton turnpike?" 

" Yes, just this side of the Italian shanties." 

" Well, when you are on your way to Ironton, or on 
your way back, I wish you would strike off to the north 
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on the Coal Road for a distance of about five hundred 
feet." 

"What fori" 

" About five hundred feet," repeated Mr. Hurley, 
" and then go down in the gully and look among the 
bushes for a tin box painted blue," 

"A tin box painted blue!" said Joe, wonderingly. 
" Why, what makes you think such a bos is down 
there! " 

" I'll tell you another time," replied the father some- 
what hurriedly. " I see Meg is coming back. Don't for- 
get to look, will you?" 

"I'll look," replied Joe; and the next instant Meg 
entered, and the story of his discharge had to be told 
over again. 

"The mean old miser t" cried Meg, stamping her 
foot. "Don't you ever go near him again, Joel" 

" I don't intend to, Meg. But come, get me a bit of 
lunch, and then I'll be off for Ironton." 

The meal was soon prepared, and Joe ate rapidly. 
Then, with a cheery word to his sister, and a meaning 
glance at his father, he set out. 

The distance to Ironton was all of five miles, over a 
rough mountain road, upon which were situated but 
few houses. The boy started off with a whistle, but 
soon this ceased, as the thought of what his father had 
asked him to do filled bis mind. 

" A tin box painted blue," he thought, " and father 
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wants me to look for it at the bottom of the gnlly. I 
wonder what it can mean? Can it be some box he lost 
when he was prospecting for an oil welL If it isn't 
that, I'd like to know what it can be." 

Bnt all Joe's specnlations on the subject would not 
answer the question, and finally he grew so curious that 
he decided to seek the spot at once, and not wait until 
hie retnm from Ironton, as had been his original in- 
tention. 

The croesii^ his father bad mentioned was soon 
reached, and then the boy started up the Coal Boad, as 
it was called. 

This was nothing more than a footpath leading 
around the base of the mountain to an abandoned coal 
mine. Joe paced ofE what he calculated was five hun- 
dred feet, and then grasped several bushes preparatory 
to letting himself down in the gully, which at this 
point was between twenty and thirty feet deep, with 
a tiny mountain stream flowing at the bottom. 

Just aa Joe caught hold of the bushes he was startled 
to bear a voice close beside him. 

" Say, boy, where ye goin' f " 

Joe looked around and saw two burly miners — at 
least their appearance seemed to indicate that they 
were such — resting on a number of rocks only a few 
feet away. 

" What's that? " returned Joe, hardly knowing how 
to reply to the question. 
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Ironton, and would then make aure tliat no one saw him 
making his search. 

He was soon on the main road again, and had nearly 
forgotten the men he had met. Little did he dream 
under what circiuustanoes he would meet them 
again. 

About a mile outside of Ironton he came upon a sur- 
veyor who was just setting up his instruments to take 
the measurements of a piece of land. He was rather 
surprised to find that the surveyor was the first man who 
earlier in the day had applied at the stationery store for 
some large drawing paper. 

The surveyor did not recognize Joe, and the latter 
stood by for a moment watching the preparations that 
were going on. 

" That's work that would just suit me," thought Joe 
to himself, as he set his face toward Ironton once more. 
"I would like to be a first-class surveyor and civil 
engineer," 

Ironton was not much larger than Mountainville. 
There were four stores and two blacksmith shops, and a 
fairly good hotel, at which the Mountainville stage 
stopped twice a day. 

But although Joe tried every place he could think of 
in Ironton, outside of the hotel, the boy was doomed to 
disappointment. 

" More boys than we can use here," said Mr. Black, 
the proprietor of the largest store. " Better go back 
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into one of the mines, or look for a job around the oil 
wells." 

" No> if I can't get work here I'm going to try Har- 
risbui^ or Philadelphia," replied Joe. " I want to get 
something better than coal mining or oil well tending 
to do," 

" Well, you won't get it in Irontou, I'm thinking," 
returned Mr. Black, and Joe had to admit that he was 
about right. 

The sun was just setting behind the high mountains 
when Joe started to return home. He walked rapidly, 
for he wished to reach the gully and explore the place 
while it was yet light. 

" What could the tin box painted blue contain? " he 
kept asking himself, and he wondered if his search 
would be successful. 

At last the gully was reached. He looked carefully 
about him to make sure that he was not being observed 
by anyone, and then he started to go to the bottom. 

He bad passed downward a distance of ten feet, and 
was on the point of dropping the remaining distance, 
when a cry caused him to pause. 

"Help! help!" 

The cry was uttered in a man's voice. It came from 
a point but a short distance up the Coal Road. 

" Help! help! " came the cry again, but this time in 
fainter tones. 

" Something is wrong, that's certain," thought Joe, 
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and without further hesitation he drew himself up to 
the level of the road again. " That sounds as if some- 
body had gotten into a tight hole and couldn't get out. 
Perhaps a man has fallen into some abandoned pit." 

Guided bj the cries, which were repeated several 
times, Joe ran up the road until a sudden turn brought 
him upon a most unexpected and thrilling scene. 

There, close to one side of the road, was a man bat- 
tling valiantly, as if for his very life, with two brawny 
ruffians, each of whom was armed with a heavy club. 
The man was the surveyor Joe had met on the road but 
a few hours before. 
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The man who had been attacked on the road was 
evidently getting the worst of the battle, for just as Joe 
appeared he staggered back, struck by the club in the 
hands of the larger of the two ruffians. 

For an instant Joe was too surprised to speak. Then 
he cried out, sharply; 

" Hi I stop that ! " 

Both of the ruffians turned in alarm, and towered 
their clubs. But when they saw it was only a boy who 
had uttered the command, they muttered ejaculations 
of contempt. 

" Don't mind him, Sam," said one. 

" Say, Olney, it's the youngster we met down by the 
gully a couple of hours ago," replied his companion, 
quickly. 

" So I see." 

By this time Joe had advanced to within afew yards of 
the ruffians. He now recognized them as the pair who 
had wanted him to give them tobacco, drink, ot money. 

" Save me! save me! " groaned the surveyor, who was 
leaning up against a pile of rocks, with one hand clasped 
to bis forehead. " The villains m£an to murder ma." 
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"You let that man alone!" cried Joe, warmly, 
" Let him alone, and clear out." 

" Ho I ho I but you're mighty big for your boots, ain't 
ye ? " laughed the larger of the ruffians, the one called 
Olney. 

" You shall not harm this man any more," returned 
Joe. " You have no right to touch him." 

" Yee, but we're a-takin' the right," put in he called 
Sam. " The best thing you can do is to make tracks, 
an' waste no time doin' it" 

" Don't leave me" pleaded the Burveyor. 

" I don't intend to," said Joe. 

He sprang back across the road to where a tree lay, 
broken down by the last storm. In a moment he had a 
small limb twisted loose, atfli this he formed into a rou^ 
club. 

" Now leave, or we'll come to blows! " he said, more 
firmly than ever. 

The two roughs looked at him with angry eyes. Then 
without a word the larger of them sprang at Joe, aim- 
ing a wicked blow at the boy's head. 

Joe dodged, and then struck out in return. By good 
luck the ruffian received the club across his chin, and 
he went down on his back. 

" Good! good! " shouted the surveyor, much en- 
couraged by the sight. " I must see if I cannot find a 
stick." 

He sprang away from the second rough, and soon 
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had a good heavy switch in hia poasesBioD. Then the 
four closed in upon each other, and the blows fell thick 
and fast on both sides. 

The surveyor was naturally a brave man, and aa soon 
as he could recover somewhat from the first attack, 
which had been a most foul one, he showed his courage 
by going at Olney, while Joe fought the fellow called 
Sam. 

The ruffians were getting decidedly the worst of the 
encounter. They attempted to rally, but jUst then out 
upon the main road several men could be heard taUdng 
on their way home from a neighboring coal mine, and 
in alarm Olney whispered to his companion, and both 
sped up the mountain side, leaving the surveyor and Joe 
masters of the situation. 

"Thank fortune they have gone!" panted the iur- 
veyor, as he leaned up against the rocks again to catch 
his breath. 

" Are you hurt much? " questioned Joe, ans- 
ioualy. 

" I can't say yet. I reckon there are no bones 
broken. But they attacked me unawares, and gave me 
a couple of pretty stiff cracks on the head. How do you 
feel?" 

" Oh, I'm all right," and Joe took a deep breath, 

" Your cheek is bleeding." 

" It's only a scratch, sir, where the end of one of the 
ruffians' clnbs grazed me." 
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" We were both fortunate to get out of it so welL" 

" Why did they attack you? " 

" They wanted to rob me, I presume. I never saw 
either of them before. The young man who usually 
helps me is not along this afternoon, and I suppose 
they thought they would have a good chance to get my 
watch and pocketbook." 

" I am glad I was able to come to your assistance, 

" And I am very thankful that you did, my boy. You 
shall not lose anything by your brave action. May I 
ask your name?" 

" Joe Hurley." 

" I presume you live close at hand." 

" I live over in Mountainville. I have been to Ironton 
looking for work." 

" Then you are out of a job? Been looking for work 
long? " 

" Only since this morning." 

" It seems to me I've seen you before," 

" You did, sir. I tried to sell you some drawing 
paper this morning at Bemis' store, but the paper was 
not large enough." 

" Oh, so you are the same boy! Then you hare left 
your position at that store." 

" I had to leave, but it wasn't my fault." 

And seeing the look of curiosity in the surveyor's 
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face, Joe told the particulars of his encounter with the 
intoxicated young man. 

"What I Did Bink act that way?" cried the sur- 
veyor, with some show of anger. 

*' He did. Then you know him? " 

" He ia the young man who assisted me on the surveys 
through this district. He went off last night to buy that 
paper, and I have seen nothing of him since. I thought 
he had reformed. When he shows up again I will 
discharge him, and when I pay him off I will see to it 
that you receive the money due you for the broken 
glass." 

" I hope you won't discharge him on my account," 
said Joe, with a queer smile. " I know what it is to be 
out of work. Perhaps if you give him another chance 
he'll reform." 

" I have already taken him back twice, and I told 
him that his next dismissal would be final. I will not 
have a young man around me who drinks. The work is 
too important for that." 

"Was he a regular surveyor?" asked Joe, struck 
with a sudden idea. 

" 'No, he knew little or nothing about the science. 
He was too easy-going to learn even when I tried to 
teach him." 

" Then perhaps I could fill his place, sir. I would 
try my best to do the right thing, and would learn jiist 
as fast as I could." 
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"Well, I don't know." The surveyor mused for a 
moment, during which he gathered up his instruments 
'and his satchel, which had been cast to one side of the 
road. "You are rather young." 

" But I am strong for my age." 

" Yes, you've proven that," with a laugh. " I don't 
know but that I might give you a chance. It would 
he no more than fair, for ' one good turn deserves an- 
other.' " 

" When I was on my way to Ironton I saw you at 
work, and I was thinking then that this sort of thing 
would just suit me." 

" I like surveying very much myself. As a general 
rule, I stick to railroad engineering, but I am out here 
to look up certain interests in these abandoned coal 
mines for a Philadelphia syndicate." 

"Are you going to MoimtainviUe?" 

" Tes." 

" Then let me help carry your traps. It's too much 
of a load for one person." 

" Thank you; you can take those poles and the bag, 
if you will." 

Joe did as directed, and the two started off. The boy 
thought it too dark to search the gnlly for the tin box 
painted blue, and resolved to let that project go over 
until the next day. 

On the way to Mountainville the hoy learned that the 
surveyor's name was Ralph Liunley. He was appar- 
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ently a nice man to deal with, and Joe congratu- 
lated himself when Mr. Lumle; fiuall; agreed to hire 
him. 

" I will engage you for one week at five dollars," 
said the surveyor. " If you prove to be such a young 
man as I want I will keep you as long aS I am in the 
neighborhood, and perhaps give you the chance of going 
back to Philadelphia with me." 

" Thank you, sir. And when can I go to work!" 

" To-morrow morning. Meet me at the tavern at 
seven o'clock." 

" I will be on band, sir." 

The two were now entering the village, at the farther 
end of which stood the tavern. They had to pasa 
Bemis' store to reach the place, and as they did so Joe 
saw Amos Bemis peering out of the door at him. 

" Come in and see me, Joe," he called out. 

" I can't just now, Mr. Bemis," returned the boy. 
" I'll come just as soon as I've taken these things up to 
the tavern for Mr. Lmnley." 

And Joe passed on before Amos Bemis had a chance 
to detain him. 

In front of the only stopping place of which Moun- 
tainville boasted a surprise awaited the boy. Standing 
vrith his baok against one of the posts of the porch was 
the disreputable young man who had been Kalpb Linn- 
ley's assistant. 

He started up when he saw the surveyor, and broke 
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forth in a jumble of mixed-up excuses and explanationa. 
Mr. Lumley would not hear him out. 

" You are discharged, Bink," he said, etemly, "I 
have heard all about your conduct here, and I wish 
nothing more to do with you, I will pay you off to- 
morrow, after I have learned the extent of the damage 
done by you at the stationery store." 

At these words Qus Bink's face grew dark. Then 
he caught sight of Joe, and his face took on an expres- 
sion full of hatred. 

" This is your work," he muttered. " I'll get square, 
mark my word for it." 
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Rauh Ldmlet did not hear the words uttered by 
Gu8 Bink, for after speaking to the young man he had 
entered the door leadmg to the private hall of the 
tavern. 

" You are mistaken," replied Joe, " I advised Mr. 
Lumley to take you back." 

"Huh! Do you expect me to believe that?" 

" Believe it or not, it's the truth. You can ask Mr. 
Lumley about it." 

" Well, I don't care a rap for the old job," went on 
Bint, with a swagger. *' But I won't allow a country 
boy to ait down on me; understand? " 

And, with a determined shake of his head, he stag- 
gered ofE to the bar-room of the tavern. 

Joe followed Mr. Lumley up the stairs to the latter's 
room. Here he deposited the articles he had carried 
in a comer, and then bid the surveyor good-night. 

In a few minutes he was at Amos Bemis' store. He 
found the proprietor walking up and down rather ner- 
vously. 

81 
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" You've taken your time about coming back," ex- 
claimed Amos Bemis, rather crustily. 

" I ca3ne just as quickly as I could," returned Joe, 
meekly. 

" Did you get a situation in Ironton^ " 

*' No, air." 

" I thought you wouldn't. It's mighty hard to get a: 
place in a store unless you've got a recommendation." 

" I suppose that's true, air." 

" Yes, you'll find it harder than ever in a big city 
like Harrisburg or Philadelphia." 

" I have changed my mind about going to those 
places, at least for the present." 

" I thought you woidd. It would be money thrown 
away on railroad tickets." 

Amos Bemis paused and looked at Joe curiously. 

" Why doesn't he ask to be taken back^ " was the 
question in the man's mind. But Joe said not a word. 

" I suppose I was rather hasty in discharging you," 
went on the stationer with an efEort. " I know you 
support the family, and I don't want to be hard on you-" 

" You are very kind, Mr. Bemis, but " 

" So I'll take you back, Joe. l^t you must pay for 
the windows." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Bemis, but you didn't let me finish. 
I do not wish to come back." 

"You don't?" 

"No, sir." 
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Amos Eemia opened hie small eyes to their fullest ex- 
lent. Never had he been more aurprised. He doubted 
if he had heard aright. 

" You don't want to come back? " he said, dowly. 

" 'No, Mr. BemiB." 

" Going to become an idler, eh, and live on what your 
poor sister can earn! " 

" Hardly," returned Joe, his face flushing. 

" That's about what it will amount to. You won't 
strike any situation, and " 

" Excuse me, but I have already struck one," inter- 
rupted Joe, with just the faintest trace of amusement 
in his honest eyes. 

** You have? Who with? " 

" Mr. Lumley, the surveyor." 

"Hnmph! That won't pay much." 

" He is going to give me five dollars a week." 

"Hve dollars 1 He's crazy! You won't earn half 
that I" 

" I shall do my best, as I told him." 

" He'll discharge you at the end of the first week." 

" I hope not." 

" Humph I " ■ 

Mr. Amos Bemis was considerably put out. To tell 
the truth, he had been much worried over Joe's going, 
having realized when too late that the boy was a' great 
help to him, and that he would have great difficulty in 
drilling in another boy to take his place, if indeed he 
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could get one who would be so steady. Besides, he had 
another object in retaining Joe, which will appear later. 

Joe left the store, as the stationer did not appear to 
have anything further to eay; and five minutes of walk- 
ing brought him home. 

"What luck, 3oeV' questioned Meg, eagerly, and 
his father looked up from the paper he was reading to 
hear the boy's reply. 

" I'm going to be s surveyor, Meg," Joe returned. 

" A surveyor? " questioned the sister. " What kind 
of a surveyor?" 

" A land sarveyor, of course. And after that I'm 
going to be a great civil engineer," and Joe put on a 
very important look. 

" Joe, quit fooling and tell me the truth. Did you 
find work?" 

" I am telling the truth. I have hired out with a sur- 
veyor, and he is going to pay me five dollars a week for 
my valuable assistance." 

Meg made a movement as if to playfully bang him 
over the head with the broom, at which he pretended 
to be fearfully alarmed. Then he sat down and told 
both father and sister of what had occurred. 

" What became of the two rascals? " questioned Mr. 
Hurley. 

" I don't know, father, and I don't much care, if 
only they will leave Mr. Lomley and me abne in the 
future." 
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" You want to be careful, Joe; there are many tough 
men around these parte, and I should hate to see you 
get into serious trouble." 

" Yes, Joe, do be careful," put in Meg. "And so 
you are really to get five dollars a week? That's nearly 
twice as much ae Mr. Bemis paid you." 

" Yes, and I'm sure Mr. Lumley will prove a nicer 
man to work for, too," added Joe. 

As soon as he saw an opportunity he told his father 
confidentially that he had had no chance to explore the 
gully in search of the tin box painted blue, but that he 
would go early on the following morning if hia parent 
wished it. 

" You need not hurry yourself, Joe," said Mr. Hui> 
ley. " It is more than likely that the box is not there, 
although I wanted to make sure." 

"Is it of great value?" 

" It is, if it contains the papers which were in it the 
last time I saw the box. They were the title deeds to 
a tract of land in the northwestern part of the State. 
That land was thought to be of no value for a long 
time, but now oil wells have been located all around 
it." 

" And the land belongs to you? " 

" Yes, although Bart Pangler claimed an interest in 
it. The whole manner of baying the land was a mixed-up 
transaction, and I hardly know how I stand in it. £iit 
I should like to find those deeds." 
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" And how did they get into the blue box, and what 
makes jou think the box is down in the gully? " 

" Pangler and I bad the box when we were in the 
plumbing business in Harrisburg, years ago. When I 
came here I brought the box with me. After he 
swindled me he stole the box. I followed him up, 
and caught him in the gully, but then the box was gone, 
and he stuck to it that he had never taken it. Before 
I could have him arrested he got away and disappeared 
entirely. T^ow, I've been thinking that perhaps he had 
the box, and threw it into the gully." 

" But if BO he might have gone back for the box." 

" That is true, yet, even if he did, perhaps he didn't 
find it, for there are many holes and comers down there 
among the rocks and bushes." 

" Can't you locate the land without the deeds? " 

" No. I trusted Pangler in everything, and never 
paid much attention." 

" Well, I'll look for the box the first chance I get, and 
Fll look a good many times, too." 

Mr. Hurley waa suffering more than usual that night, 
so Joe did not prolong the conversation. But he won- 
dered if he would find the box. 

Joe was up bright and early the next morning. It 
was a clear, warm day, and at least a quarter of an hour 
before the time appointed he waa in front of the 
tavern, waiting for Ralph Lumley to make his ap- 
pearance. 
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" I see you are on hand," obaerved the surveyor, as 
he came out with his traps. 

" Yes, sir; I am anxious to learn how to survey." 

" Well, you will find that it can't be learned in a 
day," laughed Ralph Lumley. " Surveying and civil 
engineering are sciences over which a life can be spent." 

The two set out, J oe carrying all the poles and instru- 
ments, and the surveyor his satchel and a roll of draw- 
ing paper and a portable stand. 

Their course was along the road to Ironton, and then 
westward to a small elevation known as Roxby Knob. 

The Knob was soon reached, and under Ralph Lum- 
ley's directions Joe set up the tripod and got out the 
surveying chain. 

" Now, if you will walk over to the hill yonder," be- 
gan Ralph Lumley, " I will " 

The surveyor got no further. There was a hiss be- 
hind him, and a rattlesnake, fully five feet long, glided 
from the shadow of a nearby rock. 
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AH TTHBXPECTKD ACCDBATION 

DuBisG his varied experience Kalpb Ltimlej had 
come in close quarters with numerous reptiles, but he 
had never before met so large a rattlesnake, nor one 
that seemed so aroused and angry. 

With a cry to Joe to beware, he sprang to one side 
just as the snake raised its head in readiness to strike. 

Joe was not slow in heeding the warning. He knew 
how deadly is the bite of the rattlesnake, and he had no 
wish to die just yet. 

He perched himself on the top of a pointed rock, and 
the next instant found the surveyor beside him. 

Seeing the movements of the two, the reptile lowered 
its ugly head, and glided forward toward the base of 
the rock. 

" We must have disturbed it in some way," said 
Ralph Lumley, " or it would never bother us." 

" I reckon I must have pitched the poles down on 
him," replied Joe. "He came from where they are 
lying-" 

The snake glided aroimd to the rear of the rock, and 
then again raised its head. 
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Bj this time Kalph Lumley was feeling in his hip 
pocket. 

" I'll shoot him," he said. " I provided myself with 
a pbtol last night, in case we met those ruffians again." 

He brought forth the weapon. As he did so Joe 
gave a cry and sUpped backward almost on top of the 
reptile. 

At once the rattlesnake flew up to bit« the boj. 
There was that strange and dreadful rattle, and Joe 
appeared as if rooted to the spot. 

Bang! it was Ralph Lumlej's pistol that awakened 
the echoes across the hills, and the deadly snake fell 
back, shot through the neck. 

It was by no means dead, and squirmed around ai a 
fearful rate, coming in contact once with Joe's shoe, 
causing the hoy to leap backward and stumble into the 
midst of a bush. 

But Joe quickly recovered, and, picking up one of 
the poles, he went at the reptile with all vigor, and 
soon it lay on the ground cut into several pieces. 

" There, he won't hurt anyone now," said Jo©, as 
he stepped back aiid surveyed the dead snake. " But 
it was a close shave." 

" It was," retnmed Kalph Lumley. " I had no idea 
that there were such large rattlesnakes in this region. 
We must be more on our guard in the future." 

"Indeed, we most! " cried Joe. "Ugh I it gives me 
a shiver to look at it. But, Mr. Lumley, I mnat thank 
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you for what you did. He might have bitten me, and 
the poison might have killed me," 

" Well, we are square now," returned the surveyor. 
" And let ue hope that we shall meet neither rattle- 
snakes nor ruffians again." 

After a brief spell, in which both tried to get over 
their scare, the surveyor gave Joe several more direc- 
tions, and soon they were busy getting the angles and 
length of lines of a lai^e plot of ground situated on the 
north and east of the Knob. 

"This plot belongs to a syndicate in Philadelphia," 
said Mr. Lumley, while they were at work. " They 
bought it for a trifle, and they wished to know if the 
deed coincides with other grants of land around. Some- 
times one grant overlaps another, and then there is a 
great deal of trouble." 

" I should think surveyors would be careful," said 
Joe, 

" They weren't very careful years ago. They did 
not have the best of instruments to work with, and, 
besides that, the descriptions in deeds are often very 
hard to follow. Here, for instance, is a' copy of a deed 
for the land on the right of this claim. It says, ' start- 
ing from the left bank of Coal Creek at the big rock 
by the twin trees.' Now, the rock is there, but it is 
nearly six feet across, and six feet in width when it ex- 
tends nearly half a mile in length is a good deal of land 
to gain or lose." 
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" What do you do in Buch cases? " 

" Take the exact center of the rock if I think it 
has not shifted since the deed was made, otherwise I 
try to determine the position of the rock before it 
shifted." 

" I see." 

" Once I had a deed which read, ' from the north 
comer of the milk-house to the tree that was struck by 
lightning, and then westerly to John Baker's cow-shed.' 
When I came to survey the land I found that the milk- 
house was gone, so was the tree which had been struck 
by lightning, and only the rough foundation of the 
cow-shed remained. That was a tough job to bring to 
a satisfactory conclusion." 

" I shouldn't think you could do it." 

" I had to find witnesses to prove where the milk- 
house had stood, a'nd I fotiud one old woodsman who 
located the stump of the tree which had been struck 
by lightning." 

And so the talk ran on until Joe took the end of the 
surveyor's chain and walked away to help measure a 
line of an angle Ealph Lumley had just determined. 

The boy was greatly interested in the work, and was 
quite surprised when the surveyor told him it was after 
noon and that they would knock off for lunch. 

Both had brought something to eat with them, and 
they sat down by a tiny stream for the meal, which 
lasted not quite half an hour. 
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Halph Lumley asked Joe much alxiut himself. He 
appeared to take to the hoj, and Joe found him a moat 
agreeable man in every respect. 

During the afternoon they worked all over the top 
of the Knob. Often they had to jump over brooks 
and deep ravines, and once Joe nearly missed his foot- 
ing and went down into a deep pocket. 

" Use one of the poles for jumping over," said Lum- 
ley, and he then and there gave Joe a practical lesson 
in vaulting over a space much too wide to leap in the 
ordinary way. 

At five o'clock the surveyor said that they would 
stop and return to ATountaiuville. 

" You have done very well to-day, Joe," he added. 
" You are quite a different person from Bink, and I 
am glad of the change." 

When the tavern was reached Joe found it was 
but quarter to six. At the risk of getting home late, 
he resolved to go back and make a half -hour's search in 
the gully for the blue box. 

" I know father is anxious about it," he said to him- 
self. " And I believe I am equally curious." 

He was about to set out, when a small boy named 
Phil Datrow came running up to him. 

"Hi, there, Joel " 

"Hullo, Phil!" 

" Say, Old Bemis is looking all over for you," went 
on Phil Darrow. 
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" What does he want — to hire me again to tend 
shop? " 

" I don't know, hut he told father he supposed yon 
had left Mountainville for good." 

" Left Mountainville for good ? What did he mean ? " 

" I don't know, but he's greatly excited." 

" Where is he now? " 

" Jnst gone back to his store," replied Phil Darrow, 
" You had better go and see him." 

Joe mused for a moment. He knew very well what 
an excitable man his former employer was. Perhaps 
Phil had exaggerated, and Amos Bemis was only angry 
because he would not come back to work in the store. 

" 111 stop in and see him to-morrow," he said to Phil. 
" Tell him that if you see him." 

" Why don't you go now? " 

" I've got something else to do." 

Joe turned away toward the Ironton turnpike, but 
he had hardly walked a dozen yards before he heard 
a loud call from behind. 

" Stop there I Stop, Joe Hurley! " 

It was Amos Bemis' voice. He was running toward 
Joe als rapidly as hia long legs would carry him. 

Joe stopped. The next moment the stationer was 
beside him, and had him fast by the arm. 

" What is it, Mr. Bemis? " 

" You just come back to the store with me, and 1*11 
tell you," exclaimed Amos Bemis, wrathfully. 
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Seeing that somethiug was wrong, Joe turned and 
walked to the place mentioned, the stationer all the 
while retaining hold of hia arm. They were followed 
lowed by Phil Darrow and a couple of idlers, who were 
Bure something worth seeing was about to occur. 

" Now, then, young man, I have you where I want 
you," cried Amos Eemis, as ho shoved Joe into the 
store and closed the door. " You shall not escape me 
^ain," 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Bemis," returned Joe, 
as calmly as he could. " What is the trouble? " 

" You know well enough, Joe," 

" I can't say that I do. If it is about those win- 
dows " 

" Tut, tut, tut I Don't be foolish. Hand over what 
you have at once! " 

" Hand over what I have? What do you mean? " 

" You know, Joe. Now I don't want to make 
trouble, but unless you do as I say you'll spend the 
night in jail. Understand? " 

" No, I don't, I haven't anything of yours, if that 
is what you mean." 

" That's just what I do mean. You stole the pocket- 
book from my back desk, and unless you hand it ri^t 
back you shall go to prison for it." 
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Joe listened like one in a dream. Was it possible 
that Amos Bemis took him for a thief? He could 
hardly believe his ears. 

But as he looked into those cold eyes he realized 
that the real estate dealer meant every word that he 
had uttered. 

AmoB Bemis still held him by the arm, acting very 
much as if he expected that Joe woiJd bolt for the 
door and make his escape. 

The boy at last, when he understood the full mean- 
ing of the accusation, pushed the man away. 

" Do yon mean to say that I stole your pocketbook? " 
he burst out, in righteous indignation. 

" Yea, you did," returned Amos Bemis, " and it won't 
do any good to deny it." 

Joe took a deep breath. His eyes flashed fire, and 
almost unconsciously the real estate dealer retreated, 

" Mr. Bemis, I never stole a thing in my life, and 
you are the first person to say such a thing." 

" Well, I can't help it, I've " 

" Yes, you can help it. You have got to take it 
back; do you understand? " 
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" Ha! you threaten me? " howled the man in amaze- 
ment. 

*' I certainly do, I won't stand being called a thief 
by anyone." 

There was a murmur among those who were listen- 
ing with bated breath to what was being said. Joe's 
way had won most of them over to his side, 

" I want my pocketbook," said Amos Bemis dog- 
gedly. 

" I suppose you do; but I haven't got it." 

" Then what have you done with it? " 

Again Joe's eyes flashed fire. A new feeling, way 
down in his heart, was struggling to the surface. 

" Mr. Bemis, are you quite sure you had a pocket- 
book in the desk? " 

" What! what! do you think — ' — " 

"Please answer the question?" 

" Of course I had my pocketbook there. I am not 
a fool." 

" Are you sure it was there when you left the shop 
in my charge?" 

" Yes, I am." 

" And it was not there when you got back? " 

" It wasn't there when I looked a couple of hours ago." 

" Then how do you know I took it? I haven't been 
near your store since you discharged me." 

"Nobody else could have taken it. Nobody 
knew it was there but you." 
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" I didn't know it was there." 

" I reckon you did," 

" I never opened that desk to see what yon had in 
it. If you really had a pocketbook in it, and it wae 
stolen, somebody else did it." 

"Tut, tuti Joe, you have that pocketbook and un- 
less you turn it over without more talk I'll have you 
locked up." 

Joe grew pale. He was in a serious situation, and 
did not know which way best to turn. 

" I haven't the pocketbook." 

He had hardly spoken, when Amos Bemis again 
caught him by the arm. 

With a subdued cry the boy flung him off, and 
pushed him against the counter. 

" Let go of me, Amos Bemis." 

" What! whati you won't be arrested, eh? We'll 
see about that! Somebody call Constable Hicks.'* 

A small boy who was at hand needed no second 
bidding. As fast as he could travel he made his way 
to the tavern, where the town constable was quietly 
dozing in a chair. 

" Come, Mr. Hicks, there's a thief to arrestl Come 
quick! " 

The constable at once sprang up and started out, 
followed by a crowd of loungers, all anxious for a bit 
of excitement 

Hicks soon reached the store, and found Amos Be- 
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mis at the door, while Joe stood facing him with arms 
folded. 

"What's wanted here?" demanded the Mountain- 
ville guardian of the peace. 

" Arrest that boy, Hicks! " shouted Amos Be- 
mia, " and be sure that he don't get away from 
you." 

"What's the row?" 

" He is a thief," 

" That is not true, Mr, Hicks," interrupted Joe. 

" I say it is. I want him taken before Judge Ullman 
this very night." 

" Ton'll have to go, Joe," said the constable, who, by 
the way, knew the boy fairly well. 

" But I didn't take the pocketbook, Mr, Hicks." 

" I can't help it. I've got to do my duty. Come 
along, and if yoH give me your word that you won't 
run for it, I won't handcuff you." 

" Don't trust him, Hicka," put in Amos Bemis. 
" He's a sly fellow " 

"I know my duty," returned the constable, curtly. 
"What do you say, Joe?" 

" I won't run away, Mr. Hicks." 

"All right, then; come on," 

Side by side they left the store, closely followed 
by Amos Bemis and the crowd of onlookers. 

The residence of Judge Ullman was not far distant. 
Iq the wing of the house was situated this gentleman's 
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law office and court-room, and to this Hiebs directed 
his Btepa. 

The judge, or, more properly perhaps, squire, al- 
though he was invariably addressed as judge, was a 
Bhort, fat man, with a rather jolly cast of countenance. 
He was reading a book when his visitors appeared, and 
looked up in surprise. 

"Hullo! what's this?" 

" I have had Hicks bring a felonious felon to you," 
said Amos Bemis. " There he stands, Judge," 

"Whoisitr* 

" Joe Hurley, your honor, a boy I took in and gave 
work when he was 'most starving. I gave him a good 
job, and treated him like my own, and in return he 
has shown his gratitude by robbing me. Yes, sir, he 
actually stole my pocketbook, the one I left in the 
desk," 

"Dearl Tou don't say bo! That's bad! I didn't 
think it of John Hurley's son." 

" Judge Ullman, I am innocent," cried Joe, some- 
what desperately. " I know nothing of the pocket- 
book." 

" He does, he does! " exclaimed Amos Bemis. " He 
is a felonious felon. Judge." 

" Please tell me your story, Amos," replied Judge 
Ullman, quietly. " Gentlemen, sit down and keep 
quiet," this last to the crowd, that at once obeyed, 

In a rambling fashion Amos Bemis told his story, 
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liow he had had a pocketbook with just an even fifty 
dollars in it in the desk, and how he had discovered 
that it was missing. 

" "But how do you come to accuse Joe Hurleyl " 

"Why, because he took it I Who else could have 
done it, Judge? I was the only person in the back 
apartment, and I didn't steal my own pocketbook. 
Besides, the young villain had got a grudge against 
me because I dischai^;ed him." 

" I have no grudge against you," said Joe. 

" I say you have. You are a miserable thief, 
and " 

" Gently, Amos," interrupted Judge Ullman. " He 
is not a thief until the charge is proven — that is, in 
the eyes of the Court." 

" But I want him locked up," 

" I will have to hear his story, first." 

" He'll tell you a pack of lies, Judge, I'm certain he 
will." 

" Tell me what you know of this," said Judge Ull- 
man, ignoring Amos Bemis, and turning to Joe. 

" I know nothing whatever. I never saw the pocket- 
book that he says was in the desk. If it was stolen 
somebody else took it. For all I know, the pocketbook 
was never there," 

"How dare you?" shrieked the stationer. "Til 

shake you well for that, you miserable " 

' " 8ilencel " thundered Judge Ullman, 
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" But, Judge " 

" Silence, I say. Yon have accused young Hiir- 
ley, and now he has a perfect right to defend him- 
self." 

" He is mad at me, because I won't come back and 
work for him," went on Joe. " He discharged me 
while he was in a temper, and then wanted me back. 
But I've found a better job with a man who will treat 
me decently, and " 

" I treated you better than you deserved," growled 
Amos Bemis, upon whose forehead the heavy beads of 
perspiration were standing. 

" Now he wants to get me into trouble," continued 
Joe. " He ia a mean man, the meanest in Mountain- 
ville, and lots of folks in this room know it." 

" That's so," came a voice from the rear. 

" He is a' mean man," put in a second voice. 

"Silence! silence! or I will have the court-room 
cleared," thundered Judge Tillman. 

" I didn't take the pocketbook, and he can't prove 
that I did." 

" Amos Bemis, can you prove that he took the 
pocketbook? " 

" N' — no; but I know he did," faltered the stationer, 
" Judge, I want him held until we can search his house 
and get proof against him." 

A long talk followed, and finally the judge had to 
grant Amos Bemis' request that Joe be arrested. 
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" Joe> can you fumiah bail? " aSked Judge Ullman, 
in rattier a kindly voice. 

" How much bail, sir? " 

"Five hundred dollars?" 

Joe's heart sank. He knew of no one who would go 
on a bond for that amount. 

" I'm — I'm afraid not," he said, falteringly. 

" Then I'll have to commit you for tho present until 
a further investigation can be made." 

" I will go his bail," said a voice from the rear of the 
court-room, and Halph Lmnley strode forward. 
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TKB COAL BOAD ODLLT 

Joe was as fully aatonished as the others in the court- 
room. He sprang forward, and as the surveyor came 
to the front he grasped his employer's hand. 

" Oh, sir, will you reaUy do this for me? " he cried. 

" Tea, willingly." 

" Then you believe me i " 

" I do, my boy, otherwise I would not do this much 
for you." 

" I will never forget your kindness, Mr. Luraley, 
and you can be sure I will not nm away." 

" No ; you don't look like a boy to run away." 

" Maybe you ain't worth the amount of bail," put in 
Amos Bemis, who did not appear to relish the turn 
affairs had tdten. 

'* You ought to know better than that, Mr. Bemis," 
said the surveyor. 

"Mel I don't know you." 

" Do not remember me, you mean. I am Ralph 
Lumley, formerly of the firm of Dashwell & Lumley, 
of Philadelphia." 

Amos Bemis fell back and his face grew a trifle paler 
thain usuaL 
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"What — ^what are yon doing here?" he asked, 
slowly, 

" That is my business." 

" You will lose on that boy. He'll nm away, and 
you'll be out your five hundred dollars." 

" Let me be the judge of my own actions, Bemia. 
That boy just about saved my life yesterday, and I am 
not one to forget such a service." 

" Saved your life? " cried the judge. 

" Yes. I was beset by two villainous tramps on a 
mountain road, and he came to my aid and helped rout 
them. He is a brave boy." 

The judge nodded. Then a low conversation ensued 
between him and the surveyor, after which a certain 
paper was drawn up and signed. 

Then Judge Ullman turned to iToe. 

" Well, Joe, you are now free, but you must appear 
at this court-room promptly one week from to-morrow 
morning." 

" Thank you air," returned the boy. " I won't fail 
to be on hand." 

He turned to thank !Ralph Lumley for what he had 
done, when Meg burst through the crowd of men, and 
rushed into his arms. 

" Oh, Joe, you are not arrested I " cried the girl with 
a sob. 

" I am out on bail, thanks to Mr. Lumley, here," 
returned the boy. " He has been a great friend to me." 
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Meg bowed shyly to the surveyor, who took her 
hand; and all three passed from the court-room. 

Amos Bemis at oDce got a search warrant, and Hicks 
went with it to search the Hurley cottage. 

Of course, nothing was found, and finally the con- 
stable withdrew, and he and Amos Bemis went to the 
latter's store to search for some trace of the thief. 

Balph Lumley accompanied Joe and Meg to their 
home, and was introduced to Mr. Hurley, who that 
evening was feeling better than usual. He proved a 
most pleasant companion, and seemed to like it at t^e 
cottage. 

"Do yoa wish to take a boarder!" he asked of 
Meg. 

"A boarder?" she questioned, doubtfully. 

" Yes. I do not like it at the tavern, and would be 
willing to pay for a room here instead, if you could let 
me have it." 

The matter was talked over, and finally it was agreed 
that Mr. Lumley should have the large bedroom over 
the sitting-room, with breakfast, a put-up lunch, and 
dinner at night, for seven dollars a week as long as he 
remained in the vicinity. Meg wanted to charge but 
five, but the surveyor insisted that it was worth 
seven, and said he would pay that or he would not 
come. 

Mr. Hurley was delighted at the addition to the 
family, as he put it, and as he found the surveyor well 
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acquainted with the coal and oil regions, the two aoon 
became deeply interested in conversation bearing on 
these matters. 

On the following morning Joe and his employer 
started off as before. They did not have much to do 
in the line of surveying, and by noon Halpb Limiley 
announced the work for the day over. 

" I will go to the house and draw up a map," he said. 
*' You may do what you please in the meantime." 
' Joe thought this a good opportunity to visit the gully 
up the Coal Road, and, as soon as lunch was over, he 
hurried off, 

When he reached the lower end of the gully proper 
all seemed deserted save by the birds and numerous 
insects that kept up a ceaseless whistling and cricking. 

Making a detour aroimd the spot in order to ascer- 
tain that no tramps were hidden behind the bushes, 
the boy began slowly to lower himself down the north 
side of the gully, that being more sloping and thicker 
with bushes than the other. 

He was making his way with great caution, and had 
lowered himself nearly half the distance to the bottom, 
when a bush to which he was clinging gave way im- 
expectedly. 

Joe went down to the bottom of the gully heels over 
head, and on top of him followed a great mass of dirt, 
stones, and brush. 

The boy gaVe a loud cry as he went down, 'a cry that 
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was cut short when some of the dirt entered hia 
mouth, 

Joe received a severe shaking up, and one of hia 
hands was badly scratched, but that was all. He soon 
picked himself up again, and brushing o£E his clothing, 
began his search for the long-Ioat blue tin box. 

The gully was thick with rank weeds and brash, 
while scattered through it were nimierous large rocks. 
Besides this, a tiny stream wandered along in a serpen- 
tine fashion, almost hidden by leaves and grass, and 
into which Joe plunged more than once. 

" This ia about as lonely a place as a fellow would 
care to strike," Joe murmured to himself, as he peered 
into first one nook and then another. 

A half hour went by, and still he had found nothing 
of note. Once he saw the end of something shiny 
sticking from behind a rock, but it proved to be nothing 
more valuable than an old tin can. 

At length Joe found himself about halfway down 
the gully. Here he paused to straighten up, for 
the constant bending over had made hia back ache, 

" It looks like a useless task," he thought, " but 
I'll not g^ve up until I've gone over the entire ground, 
not once, but a number of times, as I promised 
father." 

He again moved forward. Hardly had he taken a 
dozen steps when the murmur of voices broke upon his 
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" Saj, Sam, don't keep the bottle to yourself; hand 
it over." 

" That's all right, Doc Olnej; you've bad jour full 
share of thia," returned a second voice, 

Joe came to a sudden halt. The voice Sonnded fty>m 
some place to his right, and, looking in that direction, 
he saw seated behind a big rock the two men who had 
attacked Kalpb Lumley on the Coal Koad. 

fortunately the backs of both men were turned 
toward the boy, and neither eaw him. Joe hardly 
dared to breathe as he stole behind a big huih not far 
away- 
Following the words, Joe saw a bottle passed from 
one of the men to the other. 

" Thai's prime atnfl." 

" The beat in Ironton," said Sun Bidd, for snch was 
the name of one of the roughs. 

"And he never knew yoo took it," ehuekled Doe 
Otney. 

** He never did. But I eay, are yon going to ta'ckfo 
that surveyor again! " 

" Certainly." 

" We made a mesa of it before.'^ 

** We'd been all right if it hadn't been for that boy," 
muttered Olney, savagely. 

"Who was he?" 

" I don't know."' 

More drinking ensued. Joe was greatly surprised 
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at what he had heard. These two roughs had attacked 
Ralph Lumley with a purpose, and now intended to 
trj the dastardly deed again. 

What could they have against the surveyor? 

" If I thought they would let the secret out I would 
remain and listen to their talk," be reasoned, thinking 
hiniself justified under the circumstances to play the 
eavesdropper. 

" Yes, we've got to finish this job," said Olney, after 
a pause. " I promised Bart Pangler that we would do 
it." 

Joe was now amazed. Bart Pangler had hired these 
two men, or at least Olney, to attack Kalpb Lumley, 
and Bart Pangler was the very man who had swindled 
Joe's father. 
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All thoughts of leaving the place for the present 
vanished from Joe's mind. He must remain by all 
means and listen to every word these two men might 
chance to utter. 

" Who knows but that I shall discover something to 
father's interest? " reasoned Joe to himself. 

And hardly daring to breathe, he crept closer, bo 
that not a word of what might follow should escape 
him. 

"Where did you meet Pangler?" asked Sam Ridd, 

" In Philadelphia, at Oakley's," 

" Was he hard up? " 

"Hard up?" Olney gave a short, rough laugh. 
" I rather guess not, Sam." 

" Then he must have promised you a neat bit for this 
work." 

" He'll give us a hundred each." 

" And how much for the papers." 

" Another hundred." 

" The job is worth more. Did he make anything 
out of that oil deal? " 

"What oil deal?" 
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" You know ■well enough," 

" No, I don't." 

" That oil deal that fellow named Hurley was inter- 
ested in." 

" I don't know." 

Here waa more news to Joe. The two were evidently 
speaking of his father. What could they mean by the 
oil deal! Did they refer to the property the deed for 
which was in the blue tin box? 

" I'U make it my business to find out before I am 
many days older," said Joe to himself, with sudden de- 
termination. " Even if I have to have these two ras- 
cals arrested." 

" He's a shrewd feller, Bart Pangler is," went on 
Sam Kidd, musingly. " Anybody that takes him for a 
fool gits left every time." 

" That's so. Got a match? " 

Sam Eidd handed over the article called for, and 
Olney drew from his pocket a short briar-root pipe, 
filled and lit it. 

Bidd followed suit, and it was several minutes before 
the two began their conversation again. 

During this time Joe looked around on the other side 
of the big rock, and was surprised to find that the pair 
had built a lean-to against the south wall of the gully. 
It was composed of braiiches of trees covered with 
brush, and looked quite cozy. Evidently they were 
using it to sleep in at night. 
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" Yes, Pangler has been mighty Ineky, too," said 
Olney. "He'8 made money, but how? Now, if yoa 
or I " 

" Reckon we ain't got the brains," laughed Ridd. 
" But I say, can't we squeeze him for more? " 

Olney closed one eye suggestively. 

" That's what I'm calculating to do, Sam." 

" Good! Now if — gee gophetl " 

Sam Ridd sprang to hia feet in alarm, for a big 
black spider had dropped from the rock directly upon 
his face. 

As he sprang up Joe started back, thinking that 
perhaps he had been discovered. 

He stumbled over a dead tree, and went down with 
a crash into the brush. 

At this Olney sprang up. 

""What was that?" he exclaimed. 

" I don't know," returned Ridd. " Confoimd those 
spiders! " 

" There is somebody spying on us! " shouted bis com- 
panion. " I'm going to find out who it is." 

" I'm with you." 

Both men ran round to where Joe had been in hid- 
ing. They were just in time to see the boy making off 
down the guUy- 

" If it ain't that boy that helped Lumley," cried 
Olney, in amazement. " Hi! stop there! " 

But Joe had no thought of stopping. As soon as he 
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eould he had picked himself up, and now he realized 
that the best he could do was to put the greatest poa- 
eible distance between himself and the two rascals 
whose eoiiTepaation he had overheard. 

With flying «tepi he bounded down the gully, leap- 
ing oyer thia rock and that, and crashing straight ahead 
through the bushes and the tangled undei^owth. 

Afl soon aM they could recover from their astonish- 
ment both Ridd and Olney started in pursuit. 

Both of the men were good runnere, and it was not 
long before the gap which had at first separated Joe 
and the men began to grow shorter. 

Seeing thia, Joe essayed to find Bome hiding place. 
But in this he was disappointed. 

A few minutee more and the two raaeala would have 
him in their clutches. 

He was approaching a Beetion of the gully where 
both oi the sides were almost perpendicular. Looking 
up to the top, twenty feet above hie head, Joe saw that 
to scale thoae walls would be almost, if not quite, im- 
poiaible. 

Yet he determined to make one last attempt to get 
beyond the reach of his enemies. 

To one side a mmiber of vines and small bushes 
clung in a looae fashion. Springing up as high aa pos- 
sible, Joe caught hold of these and did what he could 
to draw himself up out of the reach of Ridd and 
Olney. 
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" Stop! stop! " shouted Eidd, as soon as he saw this 

new move. 

To this command Joe paid no attention. 

"If you don't stop I'll shoot you! " added Olney. 

Joe shivered at this. He had no desire to be shot, 

and he felt that the villain was bad enough to fire upon 

him should he choose to do so. 

But a hurried glance down showed him that Olney 

was merely trying to scare him, for no pistol or firearm 
- of any description was in sight 

" Do you hear me? " howled the ruffian, loudly- 
Still Joe did not reply. He had gained a distance 

of eight or ten feet and the top of the gully was now 

but a couple of yards above him. 

" Let us go up after him, Sam! " roared Olney. 

" I ain't much on the climb," returned the other 

ruffian. " But maybe I can haul him down." 

With a movement that was decidedly clumsy, Sam 

Ridd jumped up and caught hold of the lower vines, 

which a few seconds before had supported Joe's weight. 

They cracked and tore away from the rocks, and caused 

him to give a short snort of alarm. 
" They won't hold me, Doc." 
" Tea, they will," shouted Olney. " Quick, or the 

boy will be up to the top and away. I'll help you up." 
" But they're breaking already." 
" Never mind, I'll catch you if you tumble." 
Acting on Olney's promise, Sam Bidd pulled himself 
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up a bit higher, and then gained a hold in a crack of the 
rocky wall. OIney was close behind him. 

Bidd was now within a yard of Joe's feet, and thus 
encouraged, he made another attempt to gain upon the 
boy, who at that instant moved upward a few inches. 

" You've got him! he can't go no higher! " sung out 
Olney. " Hurry up and grab him by the feet." 

With renewed vigor Joe tried to gain the top of the 
gully, now so close at hand. 

But now Sam Ridd made another move upward, fol- 
lowed by Olney, and suddenly Joe felt a hand grasp 
him around the right ankle. 

" Let go of me! " he cried. 

" Not much. Come down here." 

"Let go, I sayl " 

Suddenly loweriAg himself a bit, Joe kicked out 
vigorously, and the ruffian caught a blow which caused 
him to come down with a crash on the top of his com- 
panion. 

Both rolled over into the bushes and the water of 
the stream, which at this point, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the guOy, was nearly two feet deep. 

They picked themselves up as quickly as possible. 
Sam Bidd groaned dismally, and declared that bis 
shoulder was broken. 

"You go after him," he said to Olney. "Go on; 
I've had enough." 

Olney looked up. Joe was still in sight, but just on 
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the point of drawing bimaelf to the top and out of 
danger. 

" I'll fix him," muttered the ruffian. " J ww always 
good on the throw." 

He picked up a large atone, and, taking car«f iil aim, 
threw it with all force at Joe's badk. 
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Had the rock which Olney threw at Joe reached its 
mark, it would have caused the boy a serious injury. 

But luckily the missile merely grazed Joe's side, do- 
ing no further damage than to give him a scare. 

" I must waste no time in getting to the top," he 
muttered to himself, and even as the words were on 
his lips up came another stone, this time close beside his 
head. 

At last Joe managed to grasp the top of the bluff he 
was scaling. In another moment he had drawn himself 
up and out of sight of the two ruffians below. 

He could hear them shouting after him, but to this 
he paid no heed, his one thought being to get as far 
as possible away from the spot. 

The distance to the Coal Road was not great, but 
it was through a patch of uneven ground thickly over- 
grown with rank vegetation, and Joe made but slow 
progress. 

" It's too bad they went down there," he thought, as 
he fought his way along. " It seems as if I am never 
to have a chance of aeatching for the blue tin box." 

Yet Joe's mind was filled with thoughts of what he 
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had overheard the two rufiians say. He was much 
myBtified, and he resolved to tell Mr. Lmnley and hia 
father all at the first opportunity. 

" Perhaps father will know who the men are, now that 
it is known they are tools of Bart Pangler," he rea- 
soned. 

Then Joe came to a dead halt, as a sudden idea 
flashed into hia mind. Was it ptossible that Bart 
FaUgler had sent those two men in the Deighhorhood of 
the gully to search for the missing box? 

" To be sure! that may be sol " cried the boy to him- 
self. "He wouldn't dare to come himself. Perhaps 
they've got the box already." 

This thought gave Joe a chill, and for the moment 
he was on the point of retracing bis steps, intending to 
spy upon Sam Hidd and Doc Olney, and ascertain, if 
possible, the facts in the case. But at last he gave up 
the idea. 

*' If they saw me they would do their best to capture 
me, and I don't want another such time as I've had. 
No; I'll tell father, and perhaps Mr. Lumley will get 
help and come back with me." 

It was growing dark in the shadow of the mountains 
by the time the Coal Road was reached. But the strug- 
gle through the dense undergrowth had so tired Joe that 
he could not resist the temptation to sit down on a 
smooth rock and rest. 

While doing this he strained his ears in the direction 
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from whicli he had come to learn if he was being piir- 
sued. But besides the chirping of the birds, and the 
ceaseless humming of insects, all was as silent as a 
graveyard. 

"I reckon they've given it up," was Joe's mental 
comment, " They couldn't climb the side of the 
gully, and it was too far to go back to the other end. 
Now, if I hurry, perhaps we can get back and capture 
them before they have a chance to leave the neighbor- 
hood." 

With this thought, Joe arose and started for Moun- 
tainville. He knew every foot of the Coal !Road, and 
the increasing darkness did not bother him, 

But just before reaching the Ironton turnpike some- 
thing came to his sight which caused him to utter a cry 
of astonishment. 

There, right ahead of him, were Sam Kidd and Doc 
Olney. 

How the two rufhans had reached the spot so quickly 
was a conundrum to Joe, but just now he had no time 
to attempt its solution. 

He stopped short, and attempted to turn back, but 
ere he could do so Ridd caught sight of him. 

" There he is, Doc." 

" Where? " cried Olney, wheeling about. 

" Just up the road. See him running? " 

" Are you sure it's the boy? " 

" Dead certain," 
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OIney said no more, but started after Joe on a lively 
nm, quickly followed by his companion. 

Joe knew not in what direction to go, but took the 
back path up the Coal Boad, mnning at the top of his 
speed. 

But he soon found that it was all he could do to 
keep ahead of Olney, whose legs were long and nimble. 
The ruffian began gradually to close the gap between 
them, and, with a sinking heart, Joe realized that it 
was only a question of a few momenta when he would 
be captured. 

He knew that it would not do to remain in the well- 
worn path any longer, and at the first favorable spot 
sprang aside across a brook alid plunged into the bushes. 

Doc Olney was close enough behind to perceive the 
movement. He shouted back to Bidd, and then fol- 
lowed across the stream. 

All was now dark around Joe. Underfoot it was 
damp and uncertain, and he could not see ten paces 
ahead of him. 

He kept on, and at the first chance made a shal^) 
turn to the left. He wished to throw Olney ofE the 
track, and in this he was partly successful. He beard 
the ruffian pause, and then walk abound in a circle, 
and finally shout to Bidd. 

"Where is he? " questioned Bidd, when he came up. 

" He ain't far. I tracked him to here," replied 
Olney. 
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" Why don't yon go on ahead, then? " 

" Because I'm satisfied that he turned off either to 
the right or the left." 

" Humph 1 Then snppoaing we separate. You go 
north, and I'll go south." 

" That IB what I wag going to suggest. If you catch 
sight of him, yell." 

With these words the two rascals parted, and a mo- 
ment later Joe heard Ridd coining toward him. 

The boy would have pushed on, but immediately ia 
front of him was a large pool of water, and beyond 
8ome boggy land, and bow treacberoiiB the ktter might 
prove to be there was no telling- 
Joe looked aronnd, aad to his left discovered a stout 
tre«, which bent over the pool. 

Without hesitatioii be caught the lower branches of 
this tTee, and swung bimself np^ out of sight. 

He Was none too soon. Hardly bad the rustling 
of the leaves ceased when Sam Ridd entered the small 
opening in front of the pooL 

" Hullo 1 " Joe heard him mutter. " Wonder if the 
boy went througb that!" 

He came to a halt, and, peering down, Joe saw him 
begin a minute investigation of the ground around the 
bottom of the tree, 

A moment of intense suspense on the boy's part fol- 
lowed, which was ended when Ridd straightened up, 
and shouted; 
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" Come down out of that, you young rascalt " 

To this cry Joe made no answer, although his heart 
seemed to be in his throat. 

"Do you hear?" went on Eidd. "You can't fool 
me; I know you are up there," 

Still Joe did not reply. Then the ruffian yelled 
for Olney, and presently both stood beneath the 
tree, 

" He's up there," Eidd said to his companion. " See 
the marks of his feet?" 

" I'll soon have hirp down, if he is," returned Olney, 
savagely. " He ain't going to get away now we've had 
8o much trouble with him." 

He began to cUmb the tree in somewhat clmnay 
manner. Joe saw that there was no escape on any 
side, nor above. Perhaps he had better drop. 

And drop he did, waiting until Olney was close at 
hand. He landed directly on Eidd'e head, and together 
they rolled on the soft ground. 

" You rascal ! " roared the ruffian. " I'll fix ye for 
that! " 

Joe tried to spring to his feet, but Bidd held him 
fast, and a bitter hand-to-hand struggle ensued. 

Joe was getting somewhat the better of it, when 
Olney came sliding down the tree. He at once leaped 
to his companion's assistance, and between them Joe 
was soon brought to submission. 

" Now we'll see how matters standi " growled Olney. 
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" Just you march back to the gully, and don't you at- 
tempt any more tricks on ub." 

" Karch back to the gully? " repeated Joe, who had 
thought that the ruffians wanted merely to do him 
bodily harm. 

" That's what I said." 

" But what fori " 

" That's our business, sonny. Come, get a move on 
you." 

" Supposing I won't go? " 

" Then we'll find a way to make you." 

Olney's tone was ao fierce and suf^estive that Joe 
said no more. He turned and walked back with the 
two men, one on either aide of him. 

By the time the gully was reached it was quite dark. 
The men watched Joe as a cat watches a mouse while 
they were descending. When the lean-to waa reached 
Ridd went inside and brought forth a clothea-line. 

" That'a right," said Olney. " Bind him, and aee 
that you make a good job of it." 

Eidd at once went to work. First, he bound Joe's 
hands behind him, and then backing the boy to a pecu- 
liar jutting rock, he fastened the end of the rope to this. 

" Now I reckon he'll stay there aa long as the rock 
does," he grimied. 

" Well, he can, for all I care," growled Olney. 
" Come, light the lautem." 
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MIDNiaHT visrroBS 



Job listened to Olney's worda with a Binking heart. 
Evidently the ruffian was a merciless wretch, who would 
hesitate at nothing. 

" Tell me why you have brought me here? " he cried. 
" I have done nothing to you." 

"Do you call that row on the road nothing?" de- 
manded Ridd, who was binding up several cuts on his 
hands. 

" Do you mean when you attacked Mr. Lumley? " 

" Of course I do." 

" But yon had no right to attack him." 

" That was our affair. What right had you to jump 
in, Vd like to know? " 

" I wasn't going to see him killed," hurst out Joe. 

" We wouldn't have killed him. We only 



Ridd broke ofi short as a warning glance from Olney 
caught his eye. He began to fill his pipe, and was soon 
puffing away in silence. 

" There's another thing," said Olney, presently, as 
he, too, began to smoke. " What were you doing down 
here in the gully a while ago? " 
74 
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" What is that to you? '* 
" You were spying on us." 

"I came on you quite unexpectedly," replied Joe, 
that being the best anewer he could make. 

"Humph I" sneered Ridd. "Of course he was 
spyin' on us. The question is how much did he hear? " 

The changing look on Olney's face showed that he 
was disturbed. He took a turn or two before the 
lean-to, and then faced Joe. 

*' I want you to tell us all you know," he said, sharply. 

" I know you are a pair of rascals, and have no right 
to keep me here," burst out the boy. " If you want to 
rob me, why don't you do so? " 

"By the boots! I didn't think of that!" shouted 
Ridd, and he at once came up close and began to go 
through Joe's pockets. 

He found very little of value outside of fifty cents 
in change — a sum he transferred to his own pocket, 
with a wink at Olney. 

By his action one thing went in Joe's favor. Olney 
foi^t for the moment the question he had asked and 
turned to bis companion. 

" Sam, there are times when you are a first-class 
fool," he said, with much earnestness. "What's the 
good of robbing the boy of half a dollar? " 

" It's as good in my pocket as his," returned Ridd, 
coolly. 

" Well, you'd stop to catch minnows when you might 
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catch bass," grumbled Olney. *' We haven't much 
time to spare." 

He pulled out his watch — ^he carried a fine gold one, 
Joe noticed — and held it close to the lantern. 

" Quarter to six. We'll have to be starting soon." 

" Sound to make it to-night, then? " observed Bidd. 

" Yes, why not? " 

"But the boy?" 

" Can stay right where he is." 

" Will you come back for him? " 

" That depends on circumstances. We may have a 
harder time than we think." 

" Supposing we don't come back?" 

Olney gave a hard, cruel laugh. 

" Then he caJi take care of himself." 

" Do you intend to leave me here alonei " questioned 
Joe, with a shiver he could not suppress. 

" That's about the size of it," replied Olney. 

Joe said no more, but the white look on his face 
showed that he felt far from easy over the outcome of 
this strange adventure. 

Bidd and Olney bega^ to converse in a low tone out- 
side of the lean-to. Joe tried his best to hear what 
passed between them, but only a few stray words were 
canght by him, and these gave no clew to the drift of 
the talk. 

At last, about seven o'clock, Olney came into the 
lean-to and picked up the lantern. 
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" Now mind how yoa behave yourself while we are 
gone," he said. " Don't jou dare to make any attempt 
to escape until to-morrow morning." 

" Then you are going to leave me alone ! " 

" Yes." 

" Give me a drink of water before you go, please." 

Olney hesitated, and then going to the stream, filled 
an old tin can aud brought it back. He held it so that 
Joe might drink his fill, and then threw the can 
away, 

" Now, mind yourself," he said, " Come on, Sam." 

" I'm all ready." 

" Got the bag? " 

" Yes." 

Without further words the two ruffians passed from 
the lean-to and hurried along the gully to where an easy 
path led to the Iroutou turnpike. 

" I'll bet he makes an effort to get away," observed 
Olney, as they walked along. 

" Of course he will, but he won't make it," returned 
Sam Ridd. " I know how to tie a rope, I do." 

" You made a mistake in taking away the boy's 
money." 

" How so? " 

" He knows you are a thief now." 

"I don't care. He may know more when he gets 
loose, if he ever does." 

And the speaker chuckled. 
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" That's all right, Sam, but you don't want to go too 
fast. Hush! hold up! " 

The sound of carriage wheels had reached Oluey's 
ears. He drew bafck in the shadow of some large 
bushes, and pulled Ridd after him. 

Presently the vehicle came into view. It was a buggy 
containing two men, and soon flashed out of sight. 

" We don't want to be seen no more than we can 
help," observed Olney, as they continued their journey. 
"We've been seen too much in this region already." 

" Well, we'll leave for good after this night's work," 
said his companion. " My, but I'm hungry! " 

" So am I, but we can't stop to eat till after this job 
is done." 

" I reckon not, but a sandwich would go mighty fine 
just now." 

On and on they trudged, until the outskirts of Moun- 
tainville were reached. 

" It's mighty dark for this time of night," observed 
Bidd. " I'm blessed if I don't think we're going to 
have a storm." 

" So we are." 

" Then we can't do anything." 

" We must do that job to-night," replied Olney, 
firmly. " We ought to have tackled it in the right 
way before. But now he has left the tavern, I'm hop- 
ing it will be an easy matter." 

" It's fimny he went to board at John Hurley's, ain't 
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it? We can now kill two birds with one stone, as the 
saying is." 

" We can if we go at this right. But don't make any 
more blunders." 

Instead of passing the tavern, the two men took a 
small side path and crossed several fields. They ap- 
peared to know the locality well, and ten minutes* time 
brought them directly opposite the Hurley cottage. 

There was a light in the kitchen, hut otherwise thq 
abode was dark. ' 

" Fll take a peep in through the window," suggested 
Olney. " Give me the signal if you see anyone com- 
ing." 

He crossed the road, and entered the little door-yard. 
A few cautious steps took him to the window, the cur- 
tain of which was but partly drawn. 

Meg sat in a rocker darning Joe's socks. No one 
else was in the kitchen. 

Satisfied on the latter point, Olney made a tour 
around the cottage, looking in at every window which 
ofFereB the chance. Then, as silently as a shadow, he 
recreased the road and joined his companion. 

" Only the gal around, as far aS I can see." 

"Where is Kalph Lumley?" 

" Asleep, most likely. I know that he goes to bed 
early so that he won't oversleep himself in the mom-» 
ing." 

" But John Hurley must be somewhere." 
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" Oh, he don't count." 

"Well, what next?" 

" The gal is most likely sitting up for her brother. 
I propose to get her out of the house." 

" How? " 

" Lay back and I'll show you." 

Oluey pulled a false beard from hia pocket and ad- 
justed it. Then he put on a pair of glasses. Going to 
the kitchen door, he knocked softly. There was a stir 
within, and then Meg answered bis summons. 

" I'm lookin' for Miss Meg Hurley," began Olney, in 
an uncertain voice. 

" I am Meg Hurley," replied the girl. " What do 
you want of me?" 

" Tour brother sent me." 

" Joe? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" What is it you wish? " 

" He wants me to bring the big as to him — the one 
in the back shed." 

" The ax in the back shed? " 

" Yes, ma'am. Some old building has tumbled down, 
and he wants to help get out a couple of men that are 
held down by the timbers. Will you show me where 
the woodshed is? " 

" Certainly. Come on." 

Wondering what could be the matter, and never sus- 
pecting any trick, Meg left the house and ran toward 
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the woodshed, which Olney had noticed was fully a 
hundred feet down the rather long garden. 

It was quite dark, but Meg knew where Joe kept the 
big ax quite well, and she entered the woodshed with- 
out hesitation. 

Hardly had she done so, when Olney closed the door 
and bolted it upon her. 

" Sam," he cried, softly. 

" Here I am." 

" Keep her quiet for a few minutes while I go to 
the house." 

" All right." 

" Let me out! " called Meg, in alarm. " What does 
this mean?" 

She caught hold of the door, and tried to force it 
open. But the bolt, although only of wood, held, and 
she remained a prisoner. 

" It's all right, miss," said Sam, in a soothing tone. 
" I wonder what makes the door fltick so? " 

He began to fumble at the door, making an apparent 
effort to open it. In this way several minutes were 



" You have fastened that door on purpose," burst 
out Meg, and she began to scream. 

" Shut upl " growled Sam Ridd. " Shut up, or I 
won't let you out at all. You won't be hurt if you'll 
only keep quiet." 

"But what does it meoni" 
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" N^ever mind." 

The storm that had been mentioned was now ap- 
proaching, and the rumble of thunder could be dis- 
tinctly heard. More and more frightened, Meg cried 
louder than ever, but unluckily her voice did not reach 
the cottage, where her father and Ralph Lumley were 
sleeping all unconsciously of what was happening. 

In the meantime Olney had reached the kitchen 
again. His first movement was to turn down the light. 
Then he slipped off his shoes, and stuck eateh in a sepa- 
rate pocket. 

An inclosed staircase was close at hand, and up this 
he made his way, moving as silently, as a ghost might 
have done. 

In a hack room he heard the heavy breathing of John 
Hurley, telling that the sick man lay fast in the land 
of dreams. 

He passed beyond this room, and entered the next. 
' A faint soimd came from the bed in the comer. 

In a moment he had brought forth a dark lantern 
from beneath his coat. Its rays Sashed around the 
room, and rested on a case on the bureau, 

" That's what I want," he muttered to himself, as 
he walked over and secured it. 

Hardly had his fingers closed on the case when there 
was a leap from the bed, and Kalph Lumley confronted 
the robber. 
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When SEm Ridd and Doc OIney departed from the 
lean-to they took the light with them, and Boon the 
place became as dark as the proverbial pitch. Joe 
faeai-d their footsteps growing fainter and fainter, and 
it was not long before they died out altogether, and he 
realized that he had really been left utterly alone. 

The hoy was in a piteous frame of mind. He wished 
to cry out, but did not know if such a course would be 
beat. It might bring back the ruffians, and then mat- 
ters would undoubtedly go hard with him. 

While in the darkness he endeavored to free himself 
from his bonds. He tugged and pulled as he had never 
done before, and the line sunk deep into his flesh. 

But it was all to no purpose. Ridd had done his 
work well, and the line refused to break. At last, 
in despair, Joe gave up the struggle. 

Quarter of an hour went by. It seemed an age to 
Joe. All remained as silent as before, and not a single 
ray of light penetrated into the lean-to, although Joe 
felt almost sure the moon was shining. 
88 
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" I wonder what Meg and father will think when I 
don't come home? " he thought. " I'm sure Meg will 
be greatly worried." 

Presently Joe fancied he heatd a rustling outside. 
Thinking that somebody was coming, he fairly held hia 
breath in anticipation. 

But it was only the wind coming up the gully — 
something quite common in that district. 

Finally Joe could stand it no longer to remain silent, 
and, fillin g his lungs, he shouted, not once, but many 
times. 

His voice, otherwise strong, sounded mufSed in the 
cramped quarters of the lean-to, and he was quite cer- 
tain that it could not be heard one-half of the distance to 
the Coal Road. 

" It's no use," he thought, dismally. " No one will 
hear me, and I might as well save my breath." 

Still he kept on shouting, until his voice grew husky 
and lost much of its strength. 

Presently the wind which came up the gully in- 
creased in force. Joe could feel it strike the lean-to 
and make the frail structure quiver. 

" Maybe we'll have a storm," he said to himself. 
" It looked a good deal that way this afternoon." 

As the minutes dragged by . the wind blew stronger 
and stronger, and presently Joe fancied he heard the 
patter of rain on the sloping sides of his prison. 

Then from beyond the mountain came a low nimble 
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of thunder. Soon followed a flash of lightning, and 
then another nimble, much louder than the first. 

A storm was coming, that was certain, but how hard 
it would be remained to be seen. 

" I hope it doesn't bring much rain," was Joe's 
thought. " For if it does, and the brook just outside 
should rise, I might drown like a rat in a trap." 

Joe well knew that a heavy rainfall invariably 
swelled the tiny stream in the guUy into a perfect tor- 
rent, the water from the mountain sides finding a 
cramped outlet through the gorge near where the boy 
had scaled the bliLff. 

Again and again came the flashes of lightning and 
roll of thunder, and the wind mcreased steadily, until 
it seemed to be blowing little short of a hurricane. 

Once more Joe tugged at his bonds. Alas I he might 
as well have strained at handcuffs of steel. The strong 
line only cut deeper, until the blood ran over his hands, 
and he was compelled to cry out with pain. 

Overhead the trees which lined the gully creaked and 
swished in the wind, and soon came a steady downpour 
of rain. It entered the lean-to at all points, and inside 
of half an hour poor Joe was soaked to the skin. 

" I'll be drowned like a rat, and no mistake," he said 
to himself, with a shiver. " Oh, but this is awful 1 I 
would give all my earnings for the next year or two to 
be out of it." 

The rain continued to come down steadily. It was a 
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cold rain, and down there in the gully it caused Joe's 
teeth to chatter. 

And now the youth noticed something that sent a 
chill straight to the bottom of his heart. 

The stream was rising. 

Already it had reached the floor of the lean-to. 

Ten minutes passed and the water was up to his feet, 
another ten minutes and it reached to his ankles. 

In sheer desperation Joe cried frantically for help. 
But the roaring wind drowned out his voice com- 
pletely. 

*' It isn't any use," he muttered. " I shall die if this 
etorm keeps up. If only " 

A crash of thunder directly overhead cut short his 
remarks. The lean-to was filled with a sulphurous 
smoke. 

Then came a crash of another nature. A tree on the 
brink of the gully had been struck by lightning. 

The tree had stood almost directly over the lean-to, 
and now its massive trunk came crashing down, smash- 
ing the shelter flat, and burying Joe beneath the ruins. 
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A 8TETJGGLB IM THE QDILT 

To one looking from the outside it would seem that 
poor Joe must have been instantly killed when the tree 
was hurled from its rooting on the brink of the gully 
and came crashing down on the top of the lean-to. 

That frail structure went down as if built of card- 
board, the logs and branches which composed it scat- 
tering in all directions. 

But as has been said, the boy was bound to the rocks 
on the aide of the structure next to the wall of the gully, 
and it was this which saved him from a cruel death. 

As the great tree came down its topmost branches 
struck away from the wall, and its lower end did not 
come down as far as Joe's head, but remained against 
the rocks a yard or so above. 

The branches and logs, however, of the lean-to came 
down on Joe, knocking the breath from his body and 
pinning him against the great rock to which he was 
bound. 

He gave a cry of horror, which was drowned in the 
roaring of the elements without, and then struggled to 
push away from him the logs which were squeezing 
out bis life. 

87 
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All about him was pitch dark, excepting when a vivid 
flash of lightning lit up the scene. 

" It looks like my last hour," he groaned to him- 
self. " The wretches, to leave me in such a situation 
as this! " 

The rain still fell in torrents and the brook was 
steadily rising. tToe could feel the water up to his 
knees and soon it was up to his waist. 

He kept on working at the logs which held him, 
straining every muscle to slide them off into the current 

At last hia efforts were so far successful that two of 
the logs floated away, and then the hoy breathed easier. 

Another big log pressed against his shoulder, a long 
log which was flattened on two sides. 

Joe was about to push this away, when an idea struck 
him. Perhaps it might be as well to cling to this log in 
case the water in the gully rose any higher. 

The stream was now nearly to his armpits, and poor 
Joe shivered greatly from the cold, for the water from 
the mountain side was far from warm. 

Soon came another clap of thunder, followed almost 
immediately by a greater downpour than any which had 
gone before. 

The water began to rise rapidly. It reached Joe's 
arms — his shoulders — his chin. 

He gave a despairing shout, and putting out both feet 
placed them around the log, which now showed signa of 
floating away. 
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Then came an orerwhelming rush of water and the 
log went up like a cork. Joe'8 legs were still around it, 
but Iiis head, shoulders and arms remained under the 
surface. 

The next second of time was an awful one to the 
boy. 

But then came a sudden snap and be was free. The 
chafed rope had given away, and Joe bobbed up just 
as another blinding flash of lightning lit up the terrible 
scene. 

The end of the log bumped up against the tree which 
rested partly over it. Joe was struck in the shoulder, 
but still retained his hold, although he was afraid each 
moment would be his last. 

Finally the log reached the surface of the swollen 
mountain torrent, for that was what the brook had been 
transformed into, and went sweeping down the gully at 
a high rate of speed. 

By the flashes of lightning Joe discovered that he was 
about midway from either shore. 

" I had better remain on the log for the present," he 
muttered to himself, after he had somewhat recovered 
from the shocks he had received. " I can't swim to the 
bank in this current." 

The remaining bit of rope which bound Joe's hands 
together had worked loose when the end about the rocks 
parted, and the boy now managed to entirely free him- 
self. 
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Hia bands and wrists were frightfully cut, but he paid 
□0 attention to the wounds. 

" It doesn't matter so long as I am out of that fearful 
scrape," was his thought. " Now, ii I can only make 
ground before we bump into something I'll be all right." 

But this was no easy matter. The lightning had 
ceased, saving for an occasional dim flash, and all was 
black around him. 

On and on he was borne imtil the narrow part of the 
gully before described was reached. 

Here the water ran far over each bank, and the 
strength of the current on either side was materially 
less than in the center. 

By a fortunate swerve of the log Joe was carried to 
the left. A second later the log swept past some tall 
bushes, and putting out his hands the boy slowed its 
progress. 

With great caution Joe managed to work the log 
still farther to the left, until his feet touched solid 
ground. 

Then he slid from his resting-place, and, holding fast 
to the bushes, made his way up the slope, while the log 
swung back and continued on its way down the gully. 

At last the swollen stream was left behind, and Joe 
stood on the solid level of the Ooal Road. He was wet 
to the skin and ached from head to foot. 

" The best thing I can do is to get home and go to 
bed, I reckon," he said to himself, with chattering teeth. 
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*' Such an experience ia enough to give a fellow his 
death.*' 

I'he rain began now to abate somewhat, and by the 
time he had reached the Ironton turnpike it ceaaed al- 
together. Presently several rifts in the clouds were to 
be seen, and through these the moon shone. 

Ju8t before Joe reached Mountainville he heard the 
clatter of horses' hoofs coming towards him. He lis- 
tened, while they came nearer, and then two men dashed 
past, riding at top speed. 

The boy turned to distinguish their features, bnt in 
this he was disappointed. 

One of the men had nearly ridden over the boy in 
his mad flight, and Joe could not resist to yell after him, 
asking what he meant by such conduct. 

But no attention was paid to his call, and in another 
second the two riders were out of sight. 

*' They are riding as if the sheriff was after them," 
he muttered. " I wonder what is up? " 

At length the tavern was reached. But for a solitary 
light in the bar-room it seemed deserted, and with a 
single glance at the place Joe passed on. 

"Tire!" 

Joe started. The cry came from the other end of 
the village, and was repeated several times. 

Joe broke into a mn toward the spot whence the 
sounds proceeded, 

"HelpI Help! Fire!" came in louder tones, and 
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then a man daBhed past Joe, followed hj a woman and a: 
girl. 

"What — whose place is it?" cried Joe to the man, 
whom he recognized aa Tom AUon, a carpenter who did 
odd jobs around Moimtainville. 

" It's Amos Bemis' store I " 

Joe was thoroughj startled. 

" Yon don't mean it! " he ejaculated. 

" Yes, it's 80, Hurry and call some people, or the 
whole block will bum down ! " went on Tom AUon, and 
he passed on, leaving Joe in the middle ol the road. 

The boy was not slow to follow. He, too, began to 
shout, and soon all the people who lived in the immedi- 
ate vicinity were aroused. 

By this time a bright light in the rear of Amos Bemis' 
store waa to be seen. It grew rapidly, uirtil with a 
crash the window panes cracked, when the flames shot 
out and skyward, lighting the fields for a goodly dis- 
tance around. 

"Get out your buckets and get water!" shouted 
Tom AUon. " This is no time to talk! Water is what 
we want. Hurry up, every man, boy, and woman! " 

This command was obeyed, for in less than five min- 
utes every pail, bucket, and kettle within the town 
limits had been pressed into service. A fire line was 
formed, and ere long a steady stream of water was "be- 
ing poured into the burning building by Tom AUon and 
Joe, who stood on boxes on either side of the window. 
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From the start Amos Bemis was not to be seen, but 
inside of ten minutes be appeared. He was in his shirt 
sleeves atid frantic with excitement. 

"Who set that place on fire!" he roared. "Who 
set it on fire, I would like to know? I'll be ruinedl I 
haven't got a cent of insurance on the building! " 

" That's where you missed it, then, Amoa," said a 
bystander, " Tou're always preachin' insurance to the 
rest of us, too." 

To this cut the stationer and real estate agent, who 
was also an insurance agent, made no reply. He con- 
tinued to dance around in rage and excitement until he 
suddenly caught sight of Joe, who, somewhat overcome 
by the smoke, had just stepped back to make way for 
another hand at the window. 

"Here" he is — here is the young villain! " shouted 
AmoB Bemis. "I knew he would try some imder- 
handed game on me! Don't let him get away! I'll 
teach him that he can't bum down an honest man's 
store and escape! " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT HAPPENED AT THE COTTAGE 

Kalph Lumley was hardly awake when he con- 
fronted Olney, and the midnight intruder took advan- 
tage of the fact by pushing him rudely to one side 
hefore the surveyor could offer any resistance. 

"Stop!" cried Ralph Lumley. "Stop! Thief!" 

" Shut up! " growled Olney. " Shut up, I tell you, 
or it will be the worse for you! " 

He shut off the dark lantern and attempted to pass 
through the open doorway. But the surveyor, recover- 
ing, jumped in the way and blocked Uie passage com- 
pletely. 

"Get out of the way, do you hear?" howled Doe 
Olney. " I am not a man to be fooled with ! " 

" Neither am I a man to submit calmly to being 
robbed! " retorted Ralph Lumley. " You have a case 
belonging to me; I saw it." 

He hurled himself upon Olney, and together they 
rolled over and over on the carpet. 

At first the surveyor was on top, hut by a dexterous 
movement the robber squirmed from under him and 
retreated to a far comer of the apartment. 
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" Let me out of this or I'll fire at joul " came in a 
low, tense voice. 

Ordinarily Ralph Lumley was a brave man, but the 
words gave him something of a chill. He had no desire 
to be shot. 

" You wouldn't dare I " he cried. 

"Wouldn't I, though! Tou just try me and see. 
Now move, and be quick about it! " 

Something peculiar in Doc Olney'a voice caught the 
Burveyor'B attention. 

" Tou are one of the men who attacked me in the 
mountains the other day." 

"What if I am?" 

" I know your face, and if you attempt to steal any- 
thing from this house, sooner or later I will have you 
brought to justice." 

"Bahl you can't scare me! Get out of the way, I 
tell you, or I'll fire." 

Ralph Lumley glided from the doorway. Doc 
Obiey, thinkiog the way clear, darted forward. The 
next instant the surveyor had him by the collar. 

Then another struggle ensued, which came to a 
sudden termination when Doc Olney lifted his dark 
lantern and struck the surveyor a sharp blow over the 
head. 

It was a cruel movement to make. The brass-bound 
comer of the object landed upon Ralph Lumley's tem- 
ple and he fell forward with a groan. 
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Olney bent over him. The surveyor lay as one dead, 
bat his heart still beat. 

" I'm glad I didn't finish him," muttered the robber. 
" I don't want to go quite as far as that." 

There was a stir in the next room. The heavy 
sleep of John Hurley had been broken by the sounds of 
the scuffle, and he was demanding to know what the 
noise meant. 

Picking up the case which had dropped from hia 
hand, Olney glided from the room and down the stairs, 
John Hurley shouting after him as he went. 

Olney was soon outside. He gave a low whistle, and 
almost immediately Sam Ridd joined him. 

"Have yon got it?" demanded the latter. 

" Tes." 

" It's about time; the gal is kicking up a fine 
fuss." 

"Is she still in the wood-shed?" 

"Tes; but she's got the ax, and the door will be 
down in another minute." 

" Come on. We've got that other matter to tend to 
before we leave town to-night." 

"Goin' the whole thing, eh?" 

"Sure!" 

The two rascals disappeared in the direction of the 
town center. 

In the meanwhile the sounds of hurried blows on the 
inner side of the wood-shed door could be plainly heard. 
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A few Beconds later the door burst open and Meg sprang 
out. 

The frightened girl still held the ax in her hands, 
and it would have been a dangerous time for anjcaie 
to have attacked her. 

"Joel father! helpl " she called, at the top or her 
voice. 

Of course, no answer came back, and, with the 
strange weapon still in her hands, Meg rab toward the 
house and entered the kitchen. 

Then from above she heard her father calling feebly. 
She seized the lamp, turned it up, and hurried up 
stairs. 

"What is it? What have they done, father?" she 
questioned hurriedly. 

" I— I don't know! " gasped John Hurley, who was 
trying to stand up despite several severe pangs of 
rheumatism. " Something is the matter in Mr. Lum- 
ley's room." 

"Two men were here. I don't know what they 
wanted. Mr. Lumleyt Mr. Lumley! " 

No answer came back, and after some hesitation Meg 
pushed open the door between her father's room and 
that occupied by the surveyor. 

Then a cry of horror escaped her lips — a cry that 
made John Hurley forget his great pain and hurry to 
her side. 

" Is he — is he dead? " panted Meg. 
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" I hope not. Let me feel his heart. No, he is atill 
alive, but he has been struck a foul blow. Run for 
some water, Meg. Set the lamp on the etand and call 
Joe." 

" Joe has not got back yet. Those men, or one of 
them, said he bad sent them to get the ax." 

"They did?" 

" But I think it was a made-up story to get me out 
of the house. They locked me in the wood-shed and 
one of them stood on guard." 

" And the other must have been in the house." 

The water was brought and dashed into Ralph Lum- 
ley's face. Then Meg bound up his forehead and 
helped her father get him on the bed. 

" Where is he? " asked the surveyor, feebly. 

" The man who attacked you? " asked John Hurley, 
who had Bunk on the bed beside him. 

"Yes." 

" He is gone." 

"And the case?" 

" What case?" 

" The one that was on the bureau." 

John Hurley Bhoqk his head. Meg looked around 
for the missing object. 

" He must have taken it," said the ^rl. 

"The villain!" groaned Ralph Lumley. He said 
no more, but his face grew even whiter than before. 

By this time it was raining outside in a torrent. The 
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lightning flashed through the windows of the cottage 
and made Meg jump with fright. 

Nevertheless, the brave girl went below, and, after 
locking the back door, ransacked the pantry for some 
remedies ebe thought might help the sufferer up stairs. 

With these she returned to the surveyor's room, 
and inside of half an hour Ralph Lumley felt once 
more like himself, although his hea<l pained him not 
a little. 

John Hurley had retired to his own room. He was 
in a bad state, and it was only sheer will power that 
kept him from crying out when the pains of rheuma- 
tism shot through his body. 

" I must find those two men," said Ralph Lumley to 
Meg. " They must not get away with what they have 
stolen." 

" Can you follow them in this awful storm! " ques- 
tioned the girl. 

" I will do my best." 

Meg retired to do what she could for her father. 
Ralph Lumley donned his heaviest clothing and his 
rubber coat and put on his storm cap. 

"I am going!" he called out; and Meg and her 
father heard him descend the stairs and pass out of 
the front door. 

The girl ran down and locked the door after him. 
Then she peered through one of the sitting-room win- 
dows and watched him out of sight. 
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" If only Joe wag home," ahe said to her father, on 
returning up staira. " What can be keeping him so 
long? " 

"Perhaps he, too, has met with foul play," said 
. John Hurley, little dreaming, however, how close he 
had come to the truth. " But I rather think he has 
sought shelter somewhere from the storm." 

An hour went by, and the rain began to slacken up, 
while the thunder and lightning grew more distant. 
Meg went below and looked at the kitchen clock It 
was after midnight. 

She rejoined her father and the two began to specu- 
late on the mixed-up state of affairs. Meg wished to 
put on her waterproof and rubbers and go down to 
the town in search of Joe, hut Mr. Hurley would not 
hear of it. 

" Wait a while longer," he said. 

And while they were waiting a cry from down the 
road reached their ears — a cry that grew louder each 
moment. 

"What is that, Meg?" 

" They are crying ' Fire! ' father. Somebody's place 
in town is in flameal " 
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JOB DEFENDS HIMBEI.F 

Fob the moment all ■who were at work trying to put 
out the fire ceased their, operations to listen to what 
Amos Bemis might have to say. 

Aa for Joe, for the second he was too dazed to speak. 

That the stationer should accuse him of setting the 
store on fire when he was doing his hest to put out the 
confiagration was almost past helief. 

Yet such was a fact, and Joe realized this to its full- 
eat extent as the half -crazed man caught him by the 
collar. 

"Don't let the young villain get away!" roared 
Bemis. " Where is Hicks? " 

" Let go of me! " cried Joe. " You are crazy, Mr. 
Bemis! " 

" Orazy, am I? Well, maybe, seeing that my 
property ia going to destruction, and all through you! " 

" I had nothing to do with it. I just got here a few 
minutes ago." 

" A likely story. Hickst Hicks! Where are you? " 

" Here I am, Amoa," and the constable pushed hia 
way forward. 
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" Take charge of him, and don't let him get away. 
Understand? I'll have you up yourself if he escapes! " 

"I've got him tight enough!" returned Constable 
Hicks, as his hand closed on Joe's arm. 

" Fll see you aa soon as we can save all that's to be 
saved," said Amos Semis, and ofi he rushed. 

By this time the flames had disappeared from the 
hack window, and the volunteer firemen were getting 
the best of the fire. The buckets of water were still 
thrown m, however, until every portion of the one- 
atory building was thoroughly soaked. 

" Don't ruin any more of the stock! " shouted Aiuos 
Bemis. " Go easy now! Come on inside with me, 
Allon." 

He unlocked the hack door and he and the carpenter 
entered, followed by half a dozen others. 

The fire being out, all was now dark within the 
ruined store. Lanterns were procured from a stable 
in the neighborhood, and Amos Bemis walked around 
surveying the damage that had been wrought. 

" A thousand dollars wouldn't cover it," he groaned. 
" No, not fifteen hundred! And all through that boy! 
I'll send him to prison for thia, see if I don't! " 

" Are you sure he did it ? " asked the keeper of the 
tavern, who was in the crowd. 

" Of course I am." 

"Who discovered the fire?" asked another. 

" I and my wife and daughter Sal did," replied 
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Allon. " We were coming from the wedding anni- 
versary over to Shaw's. And, by Jee-ru-salem " 

The carpenter broke o£E short, 

" What's the matter? " asked Amos Bemis. 

" Come to think on it, the first fellow I saw on the 
street was Joe Hurley! " 

" What! " cried half a dozen voices. 

" Yes, the very first." 

" Where was he ? " and the stationer's voice quivered 
with suppressed rage and excitement. Any doubt that 
might have lingered in his mind concerning Joe's guilt 
was now gone. 

" He was about half-way between your store and the 
tavern," answered the carpenter slowly. " But it 
'pears to me he was walkin' this way, not the other." 

" That was only a ruse he used when he saw you, 
most likely," said Amos Bemis. " Oh, he's guilty, and 
I knew it the minute I clapped eyes on him! " 

"But why should he try to burn down the place?" 
questioned the keeper of the main store in Mountain- 
ville, who was inclined to think that Joe was not such 
a bad boy as painted. 

" Didn't he fight me off in court about that pocket- 
book?" demanded Amos Bemis. 

"That's true; but it can't be proved that he took 
the pocketbook, Bemis." ' 

" Maybe it can't. Oh, he*fl a sly boy. But I've got 
him now I I know what I'm doing! " 
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" Perhaps he can explain whj he was out this time 
of night." 

" No, he can't. He ought to have been in bed, es- 
pecially such a night as this. But he fancied that 
because it was stormy nobody would see him fire the 
place, and that he could get back home before anybody 
discovered the blaze." 

" But Allon says he was halfway between the store 
and the tavern. That don't look as if he was going 
home from the store." 

" Humph. He's a deeper boy than you think, and he 
did that to put folks off the scent! " growled Amoa 
Bemis, who refused just then to look at matters in a 
reasonable light. 

But the proprietor of the main store in the town 
shook his head and so did one or two of the others. To 
them the origin of the fire was a mystery. 

Several offered to remain in the building and help 
Amos Bemis put his stock into shape, but these offers 
were declined, the stationer stating that he would let 
matters rest until morning. 

But he gave Hicks orders to take Joe to the lock-up, 
and the crowd followed the constable and the boy 
toward a disused harness shop which occasionally did 
duty as the town prison. 

"Why don't you take me before Judge Ullman!" 
asked Joe, somewhat sharply, for he did not relish the 
way in which he had been treated. 
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" Can't," returned the constable, laconically. 

" Why not? " 

" He's over to Harrisburg; went to-day," 

" And when will he be back? " 

" Perhaps to-morrow — perhaps not till day after to- 
morrow." 

" And will I have to remain in jail till he comes? " 

" Certainly." 

" It's a shame, Hicka! " 

" It can't be helped, Joe. I'm responsible for your 
keepin'. If I don't do my duty Amos Berois will be 
down on me like a ledge of coal." 

" He has no right to say I set hia store on fire." 

"Maybe that's true." 

"Do you believe I did?" 

" That is not for me to say." 

" I worked as hard as anybody to put the fire out. 
Would I be fool enough to do that if I had started it 
in the first place ? " 

Hicks shrugged his shoulders. 

" Better not ask me any questions, Joe, I'll have 
to lock you up, but I'm human, and I'U make you just 
as comfortable as I can. I see you are all wet." 

" Will you send word to my folks? " 

" Certainly." 

" And also tell Mr. Lumley, who is at our house, that 
I must see him." 

" He can't go no bail till the judge comes." 
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" I don't want to eee him for that. I hare some- 
thing to tell him." 

" Oh, all right." 

And thus talking, Hicks and his prisoner reached the 
harness shop, which did duty as a prison. 

In the meantime Amoa Bemis was busy boarding 
up the bumt-out window and otherwise making his 
half-burnt ajid water-soaked store secure. Now that 
the fire was out he did not intend to leave any openings 
where thieves might enter and steal whatever was 
worth carrying off. 

This job took him quite some time, but at last it was 
accomplished to his satisfaction. 

" Now, I reckon things can stay so till morning," he 
muttered. " And then we'll see how much is gone." 

He looked over the ground with close eyes and made 
a rapid mental calculation that a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars would cover the actual loss. But to an out- 
sider he would have placed the figure at a thousand 
dollars — not a penny least 

Before going he walked over to where an old-fash- 
ioned safe stood, the top heaped up with old account 
books. 

" I suppose it's safe," he murmured to himself. 
" But somehow I feel as if I ought to take it home. 
If I keep it here any longer somebody may come in 
some day when the safe is open and see it. I'll take 
it home and bury it under the cellar floor." 
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He bent over the safe and began to turn the combi- 
nation knob. Then he gave a gasp as he noticed that the 
safe was already unlocked. 

He flung the door open and held the lantern closer. 

" Gone! " he ejaculated. " Gone! Who took it! " 
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A UT8TEBI0TTS DIS&FFBABANOE 

When Kalph Lumley left the Hurley cottage in 
search of "the man who had robbed him his mind was 
filled with strange thoughts concemine Doc Olney and 
Sam Kidd. 

He felt certain of one thing, and that was that the 
two ruffians had been following hini up for over a week, 
with their evil designs fully prepared. He had met 
them in Ironton, on the road, where Joe came so gal- 
lantly to his rescue, and now this was the ending of 
the game. 

" Those two men are acting for somebody else, that's 
certain," was the thought which crossed his mind. 
" They did not want that case and its contents for 
themselves. Now, who can they be in league witht" 

This was a question not so easily answered, although 
Balph Lumley had his suspicions. 

It was still dark outside, and raining heavily. The 
surveyor paused for a moment on the road. Had the 
two men gone up or down? 

" They may be a good distance from here by this 
time," he reasoned. " But I must take my chances on 
that" 
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He took the road that led away from Mountainrille, 
and passed on for all of a mile. 

He saw uotluDg of Doc Olney and Bidd, nor did he 
meet a soul who might have given him information. 

At last, somewhat disheartened, he turned bade 
towards the town. 

It was then that he noticed a strange light flaring 
up into the sky. He walched it for a few minutes with 
interest. 

*' Unless I am greatly mistaken, that's a fire," he said 
to himself. " And it can't be far from Mountainville." 

The light soon after died out, and he gave it no more 
attention. 

Presently Balph Limiley heard the sounds of a 
wagon's wheels on the road, and an old farmer on a 
buckboard drove into sight. 

The surveyor hailed him, 

" What's wanted, stranger? " called out the old man, 
as he halted. 

" Have you seen anything of two men, strangers, 
around here?" 

" Haven't seen no strangers, 'eeptin' you." 

" All right. Thanks." 

" Been up to the fire in Mountainville," continued 
the old man. 

"What was it?" 

'* Amos Bemis' store. That young rascal of a Joe 
Hurley set it on fire." 
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Ralph Lmnley started. 

" Joe Hurley, did you say? " 

" I did, stTangeT. I don't know nothin' about it, but 
Bemis declares Joe Hurley did it." 

"Is the fire out?" 

" Oh, yes ; an' Joe Hurley's in jail." 

" What does he say? " 

" Says he had nothin' to do with it." 

" And I imagine he tella the truth. Do you want to 
earn half a dollar! " 

"Howr' 

" Take me into Kountainville on your buckhoard. 
I am tired of walking." 

As it had now stopped raining, the old farmer 
quickly agreed to do the job, and in a miliute Ralph 
Lumley was seated beside him and they were on their 
way. 

The surveyor reached the jail just as Constable 
Hicks was about to leave Joe locked up and inform 
the Hurley household of what had occurred. 

" "Well, Joe, what's aB this? " asked the surveyor, as 
he strode into the harness shop. 

" Oh, Mr. Lumley, I'm glad you came ! I was just 
going to send for you." 

" This is a bad business. Tell me about it." 

" I have very little to say about the fire," responded 
the boy. " But I've got something else to tell 
you." 
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And in a whisper, so that Hicks might not hear, he 
told of his adventure in the gully. 

Balph Lumley listened with keen interest to every 
word. When Joe had finished bis face grew paie. 

" I think I understand the matter now," he said. " I 
will tell you something later." 

" But you will try to catch the men?" questioned 
Joe. 

" I have been trying to catch them." 

And Ralph Lumley related what had occurred at the 
cottage. 

" And they got your case ? " 

Halph Lumley nodded. Then he motioned toward 
Hicks, and indicated that he wished Joe to remain 
silent for the present. 

Joe was much perplexed, but he heeded the warning, 
and the surveyor changed the subject by turning to 
the constable, and saying: 

" Bee here, Hicks, don't you think you did wrong 
to arrest Joe ? " 

" Amos Eemia makes a charge against him," re- 
turned the constable. 

" Yes, but what grounds has he to substantiate 
that charge?" 

" I don't know." 

" Where does this Bemis live? " 

" Bight across the lots from here, in the old brown 
house with the whitewashed fence." 
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" I'll go and see him. It's a shame to lock Joe up." 

"Reckon you'll find Amos at his store yet." 

" All right. Joe, I'll be back before long." 

Then he added in a whisper: 

" Don't worry if I'm not. I may go on a hunt for 
those two men again." 

A moment later and Balph Lumley was gone. 

It took the surveyor but a few minutes to reach 
Bemis' store. 

All was dark in front, and the curtains were tightly 
drawn, for the stationer never left them up during 
the night. 

Balph Lumley walked to the rear of the store. Here 
he found the humt-out window boarded up, hut there 
were several large cracks, from which the light of a 
lantern streamed. 

He applied his eye to one of the cracks, and saw 
Amos Bemis kneeling in front of the old safe. 

"Gone!" he heard the stationer groan. " &one, 
true enough. Can it he possible that that boy has 
discovered my secret? " 

The surveyor saw the stationer arise to his feet, and 
slam shut the safe door and turn the combination knob. 

The next moment Amos Bemis appeared at the rear 
door. He started back in confusion when Kalph Lum- 
ley confronted him. 

" What — where did you come from? " he stanunered. 

" I just came from the shop that is used for a jail," 
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was the reply. " I want to know, Mr. Bemis, what 
makeB you think Joe Hurley set your store on fire?" 

The stationer took an unusually long time to reply. 
He seemed to be thinking of what would be best to say. 

" Because he was seen around here when the fire 
broke out," he returned, slowly. 

"Is that all?" 

** Ain't that enough? " 

" No. Tour store is on the main street of Mountain- 
ville, and he has a perfect right to be on that street 
without coming under suspicion on account of it." 

" The boy is down on me." 

" Excuse me, hut I fancy the boot is on the other 
leg," observed the surveyor, dryly. 

" What do you mean, sir! " blustered Amc« Bemis. 

" I mean to say that yon are down on the boy." 

*' No more than I ought to be." 

" There is where we do not agree. He has never 
harmed you, while you are causing him no end of 
trouble. Now, I am that boy's friend, and I propose to 
stand by him." 

" Don't talk rot to me! " growled the stationer, but 
the statement that Balph Lumley intended to aid Joe 
appeared to worry him more than he cared to show. 

" It is not rot. You have no right to bring a chalrge 
against him unless there is some real reason for it. 
Unless you withdraw the charge I will bring a countei^ 
charge against you." 
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" Against me ? " 

" Yes." 

"What for?" 

" False arrest, and conspiring to ruin tlie boy's char- 
acter because he won't work for you at very small 
wages. He has told me his whole fltory, and I know' 
something of how you tried to keep him under your 
thumb." 

" It ain't so." 

" Well, we'll see, unless you withdraw this present 
charge." 

" Look here," blustered Amos Bemia, who actually 
seemed to fear the turn affairs had taken. " I ain't 
going to have my fair name dragged into the dirt 
through this fire, and the broken windows, and such." 

" Then tell Hicks to let Joe go. You know well 
enough he won't run away, because he is already 
imder bail for that other charge you made against 
him." 

" Well, what do you want? " 

" I want you to tell Hicks to let him off tUl Judge 
Ullman gets back." 

Amos Bemis appeared to meditate deeply for a 
minute. Then he locked the back door of the store 
and placed the key in his pocket. 

"I'll see Joe, and have a talk with him," he said. 
" And'I want to see him alone," 
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JOB AGAIN AT LIBBETT 

FiTB minutes after the above conversation Amos 
Bemis appeared at the harness shop. Ealph Lumley 
had followed him, but again the stationer declared that 
he wished to see Joe in private. 

So the surveyor remained outside, while Amos Bemis 
tramped hack to the room which was used for a 
cell. 

Hicks sat on a bench talking to Joe when the sta- 
tioner entered, but soon left after being given a hint 
to do so. 

" Now, see here, Joe, I want to settle this matter," 
began Amos Bemis, and the boy noticed that he paused 
to wipe the heavy perspiration from hia brow. 

" That's just what I wish to do," said Joe. 

"I don't want to be hard on you, but I want my 
rights," went on the stationer. 

"WeU?" 

" You ain't done just the proper thing with me, Joe 
— ain't treated me as you ought to." 

" I have not done you any injury that I know of, Mr. 
Bemia." 

116 
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" Yes, you have; but " 

"But what?" 

"Maybe you thought you had a right to do what 
you did," whispered the stationer, aa he stepped closer. 
" Am I right, Joe? " 

"Why, of course I had a right to do as I did," re- 
plied the boy, somewhat perplexed by the other's 
manner. 

" But you don't understand me — ^leastwise, don't or 
won't let on that you do, Joe." 

" Don't talk in riddles, Mr. Bemis." 

" It ain't no riddle, Joe. I've found you out — I 
know you opened the safe." 

As Amos Bemis spoke he glared searchingly into the 
face before him, as if to read Joe's inmost thoughts. 

"You discovered that I opened your safe?" re- 
peated Joe. 

The stationer nodded. 

" Well, you are greatly mistaken, for I did nothing 
of the kind." 

" No? " 

" No; I was not inside of your store to-night" 

Amos Bemis walked up and down nervously for sev- 
eral minutes. Joe could see that he was doing some 
deep thinking. 

" Joe, if you will teU_me all you know I'll try to 
explain some matters to you." 

"What I know about what?" 
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" The — ^you know well enough." 

" No, I don't." 

" Do you mean to stick to the statement that you 
haven't heen watching me, and that you didn't take 
anything from the safe?" 

" I certainly didn't steal anything belonging to you," 
returned the boy indignantly. 

This quick reply, to which Joe had hardly given con- 
sideration, had a curious effect on Amos Bemis. He 
grew pale and trembled slightly. 

" Nothing belonging to me, eh? Then you are sure 
it belongs to you; is that it? " 

Joe noted the change in the man's manner. He waa 
somewhat bewildered, yet shrewd enough to see that 
Amos Bemis waa aiming at a certain object. 

He hardly knew what to say. He wished to draw 
out his former employer, if possible. 

" Then you say, Mr. Bemis, that you had something 
in the safe belonging to me? " he ventured. 

On the instant the man faced him fiercely. 

" No, I didn't say so, and it ain't so," he cried. " I 

can prove that I didn't " He broke oflf short. 

" Joe, you're making a big mistake, and going through 
my safe ain't going to help you any." 

" What can you prove, Mr. Bemis? " questioned the 
boy, not knowing what else to say. 

" Never mind that," howled the stationer, " See 
here, Joe. I'll make you an offer. Give me back that 
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pocketbook you took, and I won't say a word about this 
fire — won't press no charge against you — ^not even for 
going through the safe." 

" I haven't got the pocketbook." 

" You have." 

" I have not — never saw it." 

Amos Bemis took a deep breath. Then he came 
even closer than before. 

" See, here, boy," he fairly hissed. " You must re- 
member one thing — you can't prove that what you took 
from the safe was there. So you can't do me any harm. 
Now, if you'll promise to keep quiet about that matter 
I'll let the case against you drop." 

"You'll drop everything?" 

" Yes, even the pocketbook matter." 

" If you'll do that I won't say anything aboiit your 
safe, what's in it or what came out of it," replied Joe, 
Btriving his best to make a deal in the dark. 

Amos Bemis' face took on a look of relief. 

" You won't go to any lawyer? " 

" I won't go to any lawyer." 

" Of course, your folks will talk over matters, but I 
don't want any publicity; understand? " 

*' Yes, I understand, Mr. Bemis." 

"Eemember, you can't prove anything, Joe, not a 
word, for my word is as good as yours." 

*' I suppose it is," 

At this juncture Hicks came back into the cell and 
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cut short vrii&t promised to be a deeply interesting ooa- 
Tersation. 

" I would like to tnow if I'm to stay here all night? " 
questioned the conetable. 

" No, Hicks," replied Amos Bemis, and he added: 
" I — I have fixed up matters with Joe, and you can 
let him go." 

" What? '• 

" Yes. I — I — ^I will pay you for your trouble, and 
we will not mention the affair again." 

Hicks stared at the stationer as if he doubted 
strongly that he heard aright. 

" I'm to let the boy go? " he askedj slowly. 

" Yea. You know he is already under bail." 

" Yes, but " 

" I don't want to be hard on him. He'll be in court 
all right, so he says, and he'll feel better in bed at home 
than here." 

" Well, I'll be jiggered! " 

That was sB Hicks said, hut it meant a good deal 

Not long after this Joe was on his way to the cottage, 
accompanied by Ralph Lumley, who all this while had 
been waiting outside for him. 

" It's of no use to try to track those two robbers 
to-night," said the surveyor. " They have proba- 
bly gone o£E to Ironton or some other railroad sta- 
tion." 

It did not take the two long to reach the cottage. 
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Meg was on tbe watch, and was overjoyed to learn that 
Joe was safe. 

All proceeded to Mr. Harley's bedroom, where the 
flick man was now resting comfortably. Everyone had 
to tell his story, and Meg told hers as well. 

The way Amos Bemis bad treated Joe was a puzzle 
to all, and though they speculated on it for some time, 
nothing came of it 

" I must pump him in a roundabout way when I get 
the chance," said tbe boy. " It is some valuable secret. 
If it wasn't be would never have consented to let me 
off as he did." 

" I imagine you are right," said Mr. Hurley. " But 
I can't make it out." 

The conversation then turned upon Ralph Lumley'a 
loss and what he proposed to do about it. 

" Luckily tbe robbers did not get much of great 
value — that is, to them," said the surveyor. " The 
case contained only some old journals pertaining to 
some surveys made in this vicinity years ago, and some 
items concerning some oil wells I am interested in. 
But why they should be following me up is as great a 
puzzle to me as this Bemis affair is to you." 

" Perhaps in surveying we may run across them 
again," said Joe. 

" If we do I hope we wiU be able to bring them to 
justice, not only for my sake, but also for yours." 

It was almost morning before they retired. Joe was 
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utterly worn out, and did not wake up until nearly 
noon. His hands and wrists were still sore, ttnd Meg 
bathed them for him and bound his left hand up. 

A heavy rain had set in, and it was uot until two days 
later that Joe and Kalph Lumley again went to work. 

During that time Joe went to see Amos Bemis, but 
on arriving at the store learned that the stationer had 
left the business in charge of his brother from Ironton, 
and gone to Philadelphia. 
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" Bsrao out the chain, Joe, and we'll go orep that 
line again." 

It was Ralph Lnmley who spoke. He and Joe were 
high up on the top of Knob Monntain, surveying a 
line which passed over half a dozen hig rocks. 

"Isn't it right, Mr. Lumley?" asked Joe, as he got 
out the surveyor's chain. 

"I want to prove the survey, that's all," was the 
response. " We can do that, you know, by working 
backward. That last angle was a sticker, owing to the 
slope, but I fancy it will prove up O. E." 

Joe passed one end of the chain to his employer, and 
walked off with the other. 

His sore wrists were almost well, and the rough 
treatment he had received at the hands of Sam Ridd 
and Olney was fast fading out of his mind, so engrossed 
was he in his new occupation, 

Joe took to the profession as a duck 'takes to water. 
Indeed, Ralph Lumley had declared that he already 
knew more about it than Gus Bink had learned in a 
month. 

Fortunately, the hoy when at school had always 
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l^eeii apt at matliematic3, aad thia now stood him in 
good stead. He had mastered the mysteries of the sur- 
veyor's chain, and knew how to set up the marks to 
please his employer. During their spare time Ealph 
Lumley instructed him in geometry, teaching him the 
value of all sorts of triangles, for a surveyor's measure- 
ments are based largely on the angles and sides of the 
triangles he constructs. 

" By the way," said Joe, after he had called out half 
a dozen measurements to his employer, " I saw Bink 
at the tavern door this morning." 

" I thought he had left, since I had settled with 
him," replied Kalph Lumley. " I wonder what he ex- 
pects to do here? " 

"I'm sure I don't know," 

"Did he speak to you?" 

" No, he simply scowled and then went Inside. I 
suppose he would like to chew me up," and Job 
laughed. 

" Don't be afraid of him. He is at heart a big cow- 
ard," responded Ralph Lumley. 

The end of the line was reached, and taking out his 
note-book, tlie'surveyor put down a number of figures. 

" Now, this is the way we work it, Joe," he said. 
" You understood how I got those angles, didn't you? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, now, this line was four chains and a half 
long. The last was just double that, so if we " 
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Bang I 

It was the loud report of a gun that startled both of 
them. It came from a Bhoi-t dlstauce down the moun- 
tain side. 

" Some hunter," said Joe, who was the first to speak. 
" But I don't want him to hit me." 

" I'll fire my pistol and warn him others are near," 
returned Kalph Lumley. 

He felt for his weapon, and then a look of disappoint- 
ment crossed his face. 

" Pshaw I " 

"What's the matter!" 

" I left the pistol at home." 

Just then came another report. It was not quite 
so close at hand. 

" Sounds as if he was nmning from us," said the 
surveyor. " If that is the case there won't be any call 
to warn him," 

" I wonder what he is after! " 

" Birds, most likely. There isn't much else up here, 
I fancy." 

" Once in a great while they strike game on the 
mountains," said Joe, " but it is not often." 

" I know that. Two years ago I came upon a deer 
not over five miles from here." 

" Did you bag him! " 

" No, I had nothing but a pistol, and before I could 
get in more than one shot the deer was out of range." 
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From behind the thicket lumbered a big- black bear. 
Page 135. 
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" I shot a couple of foxes up here laat year," said 
Joe. " I followed theiu all the way from our chicken 
house. They had killed two chickenB and were carry- 
ing them off." 

" It was clever to trail them, for they are bo sly 
that Goodness gracious, look therel " 

Ralph Lumley sprang back and pointed to a thicket 
to the left. 

Joe saw that he was greatly alarmed. 

" What 18 it? " he asked quickly. 

" Some big black animal." 

"Are you sure?" 

There was no need for Balpb Lumley to assure Joe 
that he was, for hardly had the question been asked 
than from behind the thicket lumbered a big black bear. 

" A bear, sure enough! " cried Joe, in alarm. 

" We nuiBt get out of the way," yelled Ealph Lnmley. 

" I reckon we can scare him off," declared Joe. 
" Hi I hi! get out of here, you brute! " 

But the bear did not scare in the least. Instead, he 
came nearer, and there was an angry light in hia rolling 
eyes. 

"He has been wounded!" shouted Ealph Lumley. 
" And he is in a regular rage." 

" Let's run for it, then! " replied Joe. 

Both started to do so in the same direction, and aa a 
consequence they came together so soundly that the 
breath was knocked out of them completely. 
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Joe rolled on the^round, and Ralph Lumley went 
down on top of him. Before either could rise the bear 
waB close at hand. 

" Get out of here ! " screamed Joe, and the surveyor 
yelled nearly as loudly. 

The bear arose on bis hind legs as Balph Lumley 
sprang up, and made a snap at the man. 

Joe instinctively felt for a stone, and, finding one 
close at hand, shied it at the creature's head. 

His aim was true, and bruin dropped down, hardly 
knowing what to make of this sort of attack. 

This gave the surveyor a chance to get out of im- 
mediate danger, and he was not slow in embracing the 
opportunity. 

' But it placed Joe in a position of greater danger than 
even before, for now, with an angry growl, the bear 
leaped directly upon the boy. 

But Joe waa nimble, and as tlje bear came down he 
doubled up almost into a ball, and before the creature 
could strike him, with paw or otberwise, he had roUed 
over out of reach. 

" Good for you! " shouted Ralph Lumley. " Now 
run for it, Joe! " 

" That's what I'm going to do," panted the boy. 
" And you had better do the same." 

Kalph Lumley needed no urging. Hia legs were 
long, and he put in his best efforts at covering the 
ground. 
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Joe essayed to follow, but in Ailing on the ground 
he had received some dirt in bis eyes, and this some- 
what blinded him. 

He covered a distance of nearly fifty feet, and then 
waa compelled to pause, for he could hardly see, 

"Come onl " yelled the surveyor. "Don't stop 
there I " 

"I can't seel " replied Joe. 

" Can't see?" 

" No; my eyes are full of dirt." 

"Too badi Well, run straight ahead. Here, give 
me your haifd." 

Balph Limiley came back, and took his hand. By 
this time the bear was again close by, and they had to 
run lively to get out of his reach. 

On and on they went through the bushes, until the 
surveyor gave a sudden cry of alarm. 

" Oh, what a fool I've been! " 

" What's up now? queried Joe, still trying to free 
his eyes from the blinding dirt. 

" Can't you see where we are? " 

" No; I can hardly see anything." 

" We are on the path that leads to that precipice 
which I pointed oat to you as we came up." 

" And the bear is still following us ? " 

"Listen! " 

They did so. Yes, the bear was still following, and 
he was not very far behind. 
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" Can't we turn back or to one side? " 

Ralph Lumley gave a hasty glance around. To one 
side was a steep wall all of fifteen feet high, to the other 
a dense hollow, filled with slimy water and rank vegeta- 
tion. 

" We might go down there," he said, " but the 
chances are that the hollow is full of snakes." 

"Ugh! I don't want any more snakes I " shuddered 
Joe. 

He had hardly uttered the words when the bear again 
appeared in sight, not twe^ity feet behind them. 
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A BHOBT WAY TO 8APBTT 

Fob the moment it looked as if the big bear woiild 
close in upon Joe and Ralph Lumley. 

That the beast was now in an ugly frame of mind 
was easy to see. His eyes snapped angrily, and he 
wagged his head f ronL side to side rapidly. 

" We'll go on a bit farther," said the surveyor, " and 
perhaps he will change his mind." 

As Ralph Ltmiley spoke he bounded forward, and see- 
ing this, Joe attempted to follow. 

The boy had hardly proceeded three steps when his 
right foot caught in the roots of some bushes and he 
went sprawling headlong. 

He gavje a short, sharp cry as he went down, and this 
brought his companion to a halt. 

" ITp, Joe, up! " cried Ralph Lumley. " Quick, my 
boyt" 

But before he could rise the bear was on top of him. 

Joe gave a yell that would have done credit to a wild 
^dian, and endeavored to roll out of the way. 

While he was doing this Ralph Lumley picked up 
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a good-sized rock> and, taking aim, launched It with all 
force at tbe bear's bead. 

Tbe misaile Btruck the bear squarely between the 
eyes, and with a grunt he leaped backward. 

ThiB leap took him to the edge of the path, and be 
slipped over. 

He did bis best to drag himself up by his front paws, 
but before he could accomplish this Joe kicked the paws 
with his feet, and over went bruin on his back and rolled 
down and down imtil he struck the rank vegetation in 
the hollow and disappeared on the water and mud. 

" Good for youl " shonted Kalph Lumley, who had 
seen Joe's last movements. " Now I reckon he is out of 
our way, at least for the present." 

" It was your throwing the rock that did the busi- 
ness," said Joe. " Supposing we let him have another 
dose. We may be able to kill him, and the skin is worth 
considerable." 

" We might try it," said tbe surveyor. " If we kill 
bim the skin is yours, Joe." 

Joe got a sharp rock and let fly. His aim. was true, 
The object caught the bear fairly in the forehead just 
as he was crawling from the mud, and it must have 
broken his skull, for he tumbled over with a grunt and 
lay still. 

"TouVe fetched him and no mistake!" cried the 
surveyor. *' Now the question is, how are you going 
to get down to him! " 
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" I have the Burveying chain with me," replied the 
hoy, producing it. " If you'll hold one end I'll let 
myself down by the other." 

This waa done, and presently Joe stood beside the 
bear. He found the animal still alive, but drawing 
out his pocket-knife he soon put the beast out of his 
misery. 

" He's dead enough now! " shouted the boy to Ralph 
Lumley. " But how we are to get bim up the slope is 
a puzzler." 

" The hunter who was after him ought be some- 
where around." 

Ealph Lumley had hardly spoken, when a tall, thin 
man, carrying a rifle, came up the path on a run. 

" Hullo! " he cried. " Say, did you fellers see any- 
thing of a — by hickory! there he is I " 

" Is this the bear you were trying to shoot? " ques- 
tioned the surveyor. 

" I did shoot him. Is he dead? " 

" Yes, he's dead nowl The boy just killed him," 

" Huh! what are you talking about? " demanded the 
man, in an ugly tone. " I shot and killed that bear." 

"Not much you didn't! " sang out Joe. "I killed 
him with a rock and my pocket-knife." 

"Rot and nonsense!" stormed the newcomer. "I 
killed him and he's my bear." 

As the man spoke be slung his rifle over his shoulder 
and prepared to crawl down the slope. 
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"Look ont there 1 " sang out Joe. "It's mightj 
treacherous " 

Before the boy could finish the man stepped on a slip- 
pery piece ol ground. Over he rolled, and then came 
down and landed in the mud and water with a loud 
splash. 

Joe could not help laughing, and he uttered a loud 
shout, in which Ralph Lumley joined. This made the 
hunter angry, and as he arose, all plastered with mud, 
he cried, furiously: 

** Wot you laughin' at, hey? " 

" Excuse me, hut the sight was too comical," said the 
surveyor, 

" Well, it's none of your business; see? " went on the 
hunter. " Now both of you better clear out." 

" Clear out? " queried Joe. 

" That's what I said." 

"But the bear?" 

" I'U take care of the bear. He's my meat," 

" Indeed, not! " burst out the boy. " I killed him, 
fair and square, after he had gotten away from you. 
Mr. Lumley, there, can prove it, for he helped me do 
it." 

" Yes, the bear belongs to Joe Hurley," added Ralph 
Lumley. 

" He don't! " shouted the hunter, more angry than 
ever. " You two are in with each other, but you can't 
do me out of what's my own, understand thati " 
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For a moment Joe was nocplnsed, then he said in 
a quieter tone : 

" I suppose you are the man who shot at this bear 
and wounded him?" 

" You've struck it right." 

" Well, you didn't hurt him much, for he's gone over 
a mile since you hit him. He died from being struck 
on the forehead with a rock, and being finished with my 
pocket-knife. Examine him for yourself." 

But this the hunter did not care to do. His face 
grew darker than ever, and, turning swiftly, he caught 
Joe by the arm. 

" Now, see here, youngster, the best you can do is to 
get out of here in double-quick order. I ain't used to 
quarrelin', but when I get riled " 

And the hunter ended with a savagely suggestive 
shake of his illy combed head. 

" I'll not get out just yet," said Joe, etauding his 
ground firmly. " I claim this bear, and the law would 
give it to me, too. But since you wounded the animal, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. You can have half of the 
meat." 

" I'll take all of it, and the skin, too," returned the 
hunter. "Do you know who I am!" 

" I do not know, and I do not care, for that matter." 

" I am Philander Pardone, from Ironton." 

"The livery-stable man?" 

*' Exactly." 
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*' Well, Mr. Pardone, that makes no difference to me, 
as I can see." 

"It ougtt to. I am a well-known citizen of this 
here district, an' you ain't nothin' but a poor beggar 
boy " 

"All but the beggar!" interrupted Joe, hia eyes 
flashing with a sudden fire. " I am no more a beggar 
than you." 

By this time Ralph Lumley, seeing that something 
unusual was going on down the slope, resolved to go 
down. He tied the end of the surveying chain to a 
tree, and was soou by Joe's side, 

" Ton are making a lot of unnecessary trouble," he 
said to Philander Pardone. " This bear is Joe's, and 
you have no right to touch it." 

"It ain'tl " yelled Pardone, "I claim this here 
animile, and if you try to take it away from me there'll 
be trouble. I ain't goin' to be cheated out of my rights 
by any dandy of a surveyor " 

Before Philander Pardone could go further 
Kalph Lumley had him by the arm and was gazing 
sternly into the Uvety-stable keeper's somewhat fright- 
ened eyes. 

" You have said quite enough, sir, and now I want 
you to make tracks out of this neighborhood. I don't 
allow any such talk in my hearing, !Now go, before 
I help you along," 

Philander Pardone hesitated, as if on the point of 
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making some sharp retort, but suddenly he seemed to 
change his mind, and he backed away. 

" So yon ain't goin' to let me have the bear? " he said, 
sullenly, 

" No." 

" Very well. I'll get even with you for this, my fine 
feUows! " 

And, aided by the chain, he scrambled up the slip- 
pery slope to the path. 

Hardly had he reached the latter when be rushed to 
the tree where the chain was fastened. 

In a moment he had the chain loose and in his hand. 

" Now get out of that hanged bole the best way you 
can! " be cried, and threw the end of the chain at their 
feet. 

Then be disappeared in the bushes. 
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BAT-PH LCULEy's IDEA 

" Weix, now we are in a pretty pickle," said Balph 
Lumley, as be gazed after Philander Pardone in a dazed 
manner. 

" I suppose he thought it was the only way he could 
get square," replied Joe. "I have heard of him be- 
fore. People in Ironton say he is a bad man to deal 
with." 

" Then it's a wonder he didn't draw his rifle on us." 

" Oh, I suppose he wouldn't dare to do that. Bad 
men, so called, are usually cowards at heart." 

" You are right there." • 

The two heard Philander Pardone crashing throu^ 
the bushes above them, and then all became quiet. 

" We must find some way to get up that bank, no 
matter if it is steep," said Joe, after a few minutes' 
silence. " I wonder if I can't crawl up? " 

He started with a run, and ascended perhaps fifteen 
feet. Then he began to slide, and came down with a 
rush at the surveyor's feet. 
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" That won't do, Joe. Tou can no more go up that 
bank than you can climb a greased pole." 

"I bave it!" shouted the boy, suddenly. "Just ' 
wait till I get a couple of aticks." 

He searched around until two short and stout sticks 
were found. With his jatek-knife be sharpened both of 
them at one end. 

" Now I'll try my luck again," he said. 

He rushed up the slide, and as soon as he began to 
slip, dug one of the sticks into the earth. Then be 
drove the other stick a couple of feet higher and with- 
drew the first, and working in this fashion, soon reached 
the nalrrow pathway above. 

" Good for you! " shouted his employer. " Throw 
down those sticks to me." 

" No need for you to get dirty," replied Joe. 
" Throw up the end of the chain." 

This was done, and after it was fastened to a tree, 
the surveyor pulled himself up by it. 

" But now we are up here, what about your bear?" 
questioned Kalph Limiley. " We can never draw him 
up. He must weigh several hundred pounds." 

This question perplexed Joe not a little. He knew 
it would never do to leave the animal there, to be torn 
end carried off by foxes and other wild animals. 

" If you'll stay here I'll run back to our outfit and 
get that big rope," he said. " Or, better yet, Pll run 
down to Dan Yates' cabin and get him to take charge 
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of the carcass for ma He'll be glad to do it for a part 
of the meat." 

" Tben you had better do that, for we must finish that 
survey to-day," 

" I'll be back inside of an hour," said Joe, and off he 
Btarted on a run. 

Dan Yates was a poor man living at the base of the 
mountain. He hunted and did odd jobs for a living, 
and resided in an old cabin he had built years before,' 

Joe knew the location of the cabin very well, but did 
not know the best way of getting to the place. 

At last he struck off boldly to the southeast, that be~ 
ing a bee-line as closely as he could calculate it. 

He had passed on for about a quarter of a'mile, when 
the path* he was pursuing grew fainter and a hundred 
feet further on died out altogether. 

Joe came to a standstill in front of a dark ma3s of 
brush, under which the ground was wet and uncertain. 

" Well, this is a fine state of affairs," he grumbled. 
" Kow what's to be done? Must I go back? " 

It certainly looked that way, and the boy bit his lip 
in vexation. To go back would mean all of quarter of 
an hour's delay, end he had already spent more time 
than he had calculated to. 

Bang I 

It was a rifle-shot close at hand, and it made Joe 
jump. He looked aroimd and presently caught sight 
of a man's form behind the trees at his left. 
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" Hullo, there! " he sang out. 

" What's that? " came back, and a Becond later Phil- 
ander PardoDe appeared in sight. 

" What! BO you got out of that hole, did you? " he 
sneered. " You are rather smart, I must confess. 
Where's your pard? " 

" He stayed with the bear," said Joe. He was sorry 
now that he had called to the man. 

"And where are you going?" 

" That's my business." 

" See here, boy, don't you be gettin' cheeky," growled 
Philander Pardone, as he came up closer. 

" Then don't ask impertinent questions." 

" My, but you're a big youngster for your size. Say, 
I reckon I'll have to give you a dressing down." 

" Don't you dare to touch me," retorted Joe, sharply. 
" Let me pass." 

He attempted to Btep.aside, but Fardone caught him 
by the arm and tlirew him up against a tree. 

" Not so fast, boy. Now we are alone, I reckon we'll 
settle this matter between oa." 

" What do you mean? " 

" You stole my bear, and if it hadn't been for your 
companion I would have settled with you before." 

"Were you afraid of Mr. Lumley?" 

Philander Pardone's face reddened somewhat. 

" I don't want no sasa, boy. Take that, and remem- 
ber you can't come no game over me." 
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He aimed a sudden and savage blow for Joe's head, 
which, had it struck the bo^ would have felled hint 
to the ground. 

But Joe was on his guard, and he dodged. The fist 
of the man came in unexpected and painful contact with 
the trunk of the tree. The skin of the knuckles was 
peeled, and the man set up a cry of pain. 

" Tou little rascal 1 I'll fix you for this! " 

" It was your own fault," retorted Joe. " What 
do you mean bj attacking me in this fashion? " 

" I'll show you, you young whelp! " 

Agfli'n the man rushed forward, a wicked look in his 
dark eyes. 

He struck out once more, and for a second time the 
boy dodged. Then Joe put out his foot, and Philander 
Pardone went sprawling head first into the bushes and 
water. 

As he endeavored to rise he muttered fierce impre- 
cations against the youth who had bested him so 
adroitly. It was several seconds before he stood once 
more on his feet. Then he looked around. 

Joe had disappeared. 

"Hi I there I where are you?" 

A crashing in the bushes a good hundred feet away 
was the only reply Philander Pardone got to this 
question. Clearly Joe was making good use of his 
time. 
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"The rat!" muttered the man. "But I'll fix him 
yet. Now I reckon it's ahout time I went to meet Bidd 
and Olney." 

And he glided through the hushes in the direction op- 
posite to that which Joe had taken. 
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- A STBANGB NOTB 

After Joe ran away from Philander Pardone he had 
but little difficulty in maldiig hia way to Dan Tates' 
cabin. 

Joe found the old man ju3t getting ready to go out 
fishing. 

" O' course I'll go with ye, Joey," said Yates. " So 
ye really got a b'ar, eh? Well, that's fine luck. Tea, 
I'll go to onct, my hoy." 

On the way Joe told Yates how they had captured 
the bear, and of Pardone's actions afterwards. 

" It was a fine trick to roll the bear down into the 
swamp, Joey," was Yates' comment, " an' then kill him 
as you did. But you want to beware of that Philander 
Pardone; he is a thorough raacal, and I've knowed it 
this many a year." 

When they arrived at the path which led to the 
precipice they found Ralph Lumley pacing up and down 
somewhat impatiently. 

" You've been a long time," he said, after Dan Yatea 
had been introduced. 
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" I met Pardone again." 

And Joe told the particulars of the encounter. 

"By Jovel he must be a bad egg! " cried the sur- 
veyor. " We will keep a good lookout for him in the 
future." 

Dan Yates agreed to take charge of the bear and 
cure the skin for Joe for one-half ol the meat. The 
remainder of the meat he promised to take to Ironton 
and sell to the keeper of the leading hoteL He would 
turn the money over to Joe the first time they met after- 
wards. 

This settled, Joe and his employer started off to con- 
tinue the work which had been so suddenly interrupted. 

All went well for the balance of the day, and at five 
o'clock the two returned to the Hurley cottage. 

Here rather good news awaited Joe. Mr. Hurley 
had been feeling unusually well all day, and was hope- 
ful that if he kept on improving he would in the course 
of a month or six weeks be again on his feet. 

"And it can't come any too soon, Joe," said the 
sufferer. " I'm not the kind of a man to sit down and 
let my son support me." 

" That's all right, father," replied the boy. " You 
just take it easy till you are yourself again," 

Meg was greatly surprised over the hear story, and 
declared that Joe was a regular hero. 

Just as the family were finishing supper, Ealph Lum- 
ley with them, there was a knock at the door, and Meg 
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opened it to admit a neighbor who lived between their 
house and the more thicklj settled portion of Moun- 
tainville. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Podgere," said the girl. 
" Walk in." 

" I ain't got time, Meg," returned Mr. Podgers, an 
old man, who wore blue goggles, " 'eepting you can tell, 
me what I want to know." 

" And what is that? " 

" What's become of my two hosees, Tom an' Bess." 

" Why, are they missing? " 

" Yes, they're missing and Hank Akera, wot was to 
take care o' them while I was visitin' my daughter in 
Philipsburg, is misBin', too! " 

"You don't say! When did you learn this?" 

" Jess now> when I got home." 

"Perhaps Akers has gone somewhere with the 
horses," suggested Joe. 

" No; cos he left this note, which I can't make out." 

The old man handed a note to Joe, who read it aloud, 
for the benefit of the others: 

" Mb. Podgbks: There is no use for me to stay here 
now that you sent for the team to be took to Ironton, 
eo I will lock up, and, of course, you'll find the key in 
the old place. 

*' HsmtY Akeks." 

"Well, this is plain enough," said Joe. "I sup- 
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pose he thought the house was safe enough, and as the 
team didn't have to be fed " 

" But ye don't understand," cried the old man. " I 
never sent for no hosses." 

"Tou didn't?" 

"Nary a one; an' I don't understand it. I believe 
them hosses hez been stolen, an' " 

"I saw the team!" cried Joe, excitedly. "I saw 
them the night I came from the ride down the Coal 
Boad gully in the storm. Two men were riding like 
the wind for Ironton." 

" And those men must have been the two robbers," 
put in Balph Lumley. 

" What a fool I was not to put two and two together 
before I " said Joe. " Beally my head must be getting 
thick. I never gaTe those two men on horseback a 
second thought." 

This interested Mr. Podgers, and he had to be told 
the whole story, to which he listened with rapt atten- 
tion. 

" I reckon you're right, Joe," he said. " But the 
question is, what became of my hosses? " 

" I'll tell you what I'll do, sir," put in Balph Limiley. 
" I'U hire a rig down at the tavern, and drive over to 
Ironton, and see if I can learn anything. You and Joe 
can go along if you wish." 

The others at once agreed, and five minutes later 
the trio were on the way to the Mountainville hostelry. 
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Tte tavern-keeper was not on good terms with the 
surveyor since the latter had left the tavern and taken 
up his abode with the Hurleys, so Podgers was sent in 
" to procure a team and a light road-wagon. The old 
man soon appeared with the turn-out, and at exactly 
half-past six the three started to drive to Ironton. 

As they passed the Coal Road, Joe could not help 
gazing down the gully, which the freshet had washed 
almost clean. How close he had been to death down 
there! 

" I reckon the blue bos is gone for good now, if it 
was down there," he thought. " That rush of water 
would have carried it right down to the river." 

It was growing dark by the time the outskirts of 
Ironton were reached. At the first house they got out, 
and Podgers, who knew the folks well, put up the team 
for the while. 

" Did you see anything of a couple of men on horse- 
back the night of the storm?" questioned Joe of the 
man who came to take charge of their turn-out. 

" No, but I heard horses on the road," was the reply. 

"What time?" 

The man thought for a moment. 

" A little while after the storm let up." 

" Which way were they going? " 

" Straight into town." 

After this the boy and Ralph Limiley walked on 
ahead, Podges doing his best to keep up with them. 
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" We are on the track of the horses, that's true," said 
the surveyor. " But whether we shall nin down the 
fellows who toot them is another matter." 

Thej made a numher of inquiries, and at last found 
a negro who said he had seen two horses standing iiat 
night in a wood-shed close to Philander Pardone's 
stahles. 

" Philander Pardone's stables? " ejaculated both Joe 
and Eftlph Lmnley. 

" Tes, boss," said the negro. 

" Describe them bosses," put in Mr. Podgers. 

The colored man did so as beet he could. As he 
proceeded Podgers grew quite excited. 

" Them's 'em! " he exclaimed, " Them's 'em sure! 
I know Philander Pardone well, the skunk! Come 
on! " 

He piished on without further delay, and wondering 
what would come next, Joe and Ralph Lumley followed 
him, never dreaming of the surprise that was in store. 
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A 8TBAH0S ilSEnSQ 

It was not far to the livery stables run by Philander 
Pardone, and the little party soon stood in front of the 
rather ramshackle building. 

To one side was a small room used as an office, and 
this was lit up by a solitary lantern which hung over 
the well-worn desk. 

Looking through the window Joe beheld Philander 
Pardone sitting in an easy-chair, smoking a briar-root 
pipe. The smoke was coming forth in heavy clouds. 

" He's evidently enjoying himself," was Ralph Lnm- 
ley's comment, as he ranged up by the boy's side. " I 
wonder what he'll have to say when Mr. Podgers faces 
him!" 

" I don't care what he has to say," cried old Podgers. 
" If he's got them hosses hell give 'em up putty quick, 
an' explain matters, too, or I'll know the reason why." 

" I have an idea," cried Joe, suddenly, as he drew 
Podgers' hand away from the knob of the door. 

" Wot do you mean, Joe? " 

" Let us first go through the stable, and see if we 

can see anything of your team. If we find the horses, 

US 
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you'll be better able to talk to him on the subject 
than if the animals are not to be aeen." 

" That's true," eaid the surveyor. " -We'U take a 
walk to the rear." 

The three left the vicinity of the office, and were 
BOon at the rear end of the stable. 

Here the wood-shed described by the negro was found. 
It joined the comer of the stable, and was an unusually 
large building for the purpose for which it had been 
built. 

Balph Lumley, who was in advance, tried the door, 
and found it locked. 

" Perhaps there's a window on the other side," sug- 
gested Joe, and the three walked around, and there saw 
an opening about a foot square, covered with a bit of 
wire netting. 

Old Podgers lit a match, and, holding it close to the 
netting, peered into the shed. 

" By gosh! " he cried after a few seconds of silence. 

""What do you see?" 

" Tfaar's one of 'em bosses! " 

"Tou are sure?" questioned the surveyor, who 
wished to make no mistake. 

"Sure?" repeated old Podgera disdainfully. 
'* Don't you reckon I know my own hossflesh ? " 

" Then the negro was right," said Joe. 

" Yes, and Philander Fardone has got a heap to ex- 
plain," said the old man. 
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He ambled around to the door again, and, putting 
his shoulder to it> burst it open. 

On speaking to the horse within, the animal gave a 
■whinny of recognition. 

" You kin bet Tom knows me," said old Podgers, 
patting the horse affectionately. " iNow, Tom, where'a 
Bess?" 

But all the glad beast could do was to give another 
whinny, and rub his nose against his master's hand. 

At that moment the three heard a step behind them, 
Bnd, turning, confronted Philander Pardone. 

" Say, what's the meanin' of this? " began the livery- 
stable keeper, and then he suddenly broke off. 

" That's wot I would like to know, Phil Pardone? " 
burst out old Podgers. " Wot are ye doin' with my 
boss? " 

"Tour horse?" repeated the livery-etabl© keeper, 
with well assumed surprise. 

" That's wot I said." 

" Is this your horse? " 

" You know mighty well it is." 

** Ko, I don't." 

" You do. Now, I demand to know wot you stole 
him for? " 

And old Podgers ran up and shook Pardone roughly 
by the arm. 

For an instant Philander Pardone was taken aback, 
then he shook off the old man. 
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" I never stole a horse in my life, Pod^ra," he said. 
" There nnist be some mistake here." 

" How did you get this boss, then? " 

" He was left here to keep," 

"Who by?" 

" I — I don't know." 

" You do know," put in Ralph Lumley, stepping foi^ 
ward. 

" Hullo! and what have you got to do with thia busi- 
ness? " burst out the livery-atable keeper, sharply. 

" A good deal, I demand to know whom you are 
keeping the horse for?" 

" I don't — that is, he's a stranger to me," stammered 
Philander Pardone. " You see, I don't know every- 
one that comes to my stable to leave a horse for a few 
hours or a couple of days," he rattled on. 

" Well, do you know what kind of a looking man 
he was? " questioned Joe. 

" What business is that of yours, boy? " cried Phil- 
ander Pardone. " I have a perfect right to board 
horses without being called a thief for doing so." 

" That's true, but this here looks right suspicious," 
said old Podgers, with a grave shake of his head. 
" Where's the other boss, that's wot I want to know," 

" I have half a dozen horses in the main stable; you 
can see if he is among them." 

Philander Pardone opened the back door leading 
into the larger building, and they entered. Joe waa 
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certain that the other horse which had heen taken would 
not be found there, and such proved to be the 
case. 

" See him?" queried Philander Pardone, after light- 
ing one of the lanterns and holding it up. 

" No, he ain't here," replied old Podgers, somewhat 
crestfallen. ■ 

"Did any other horse come in with Tom?" ques- 
tioned Ralph Lumley. 

" See here, this ain't none of your affair," cried 
Philander Pardone. " It concerns Podgers and nobody 
else." 

"You are greatly mistaken, Mr, Pardone; this con- 
cerns both myself and this boy," 

"In what way?" 

" That is our business." 

" All nonsense I You are mad over that bear affair, 
and want to get square on me." 

" I think we are square on that already," put in Joe, 
with a queer smile. 

" Here, I don't want none of your chaff, boy I Fm 
a peaceful citizen or I would never have allowed you to 
ride over me in that affair. I only let you have the 
bear to keep out of trouble." 

" You were very kind," sneered Halph Limiley. 
" But let that go. Just now we want know all about 
this horse and his mate. When did he come in, and 
who brought him? " 
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" He came in a couple of days ago," growled the 
livery-stable keeper. 

" Morning, noon, or evening?" 

" Look here " 

" Answer my question," 

" I won't answer a single " 

" You'll either do that or go to jail, Mr. Pardone. 
You can take your choice." 

At these plain words the face of the livery-stable 
keeper turned from red to white, and he gave a quick 
gasp. 

" Do — ^you — mean — that? " he asked, slowly and 
painfully. 

" I certainly do. That horse was stolen, and the 
man who rode him was a burglar." 

"You don't say! " * 

" I do say it, and, what is more, I am of the opinion 
that you know all about him." 

"No, I don't! " cried Philander Pardone, in sudden 

terror, " I don't know a single word. He said " 

he stopped abruptly. 

" What did he say! " put in Joe, quickly. " Did he 
say he would he back? " 

" No — I mean yes. I — I " 

"Did the other man ride away on the other 
horse?" 

" I didn't see the other horse. The man came here, 
and asked me to keep the horse a few days, and then 
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went off, and that's all I know about the matter," bnrst 
out Philander Pardone, 

" Is that the truth? " demanded Joe. 

" Of course it is, I ain't no " 

"Has either of the men been here since!" 

"Nary a bouI," 

"You are certain?" 

" Say, do you think " 

" Never mind what I think," answered Joe. " I know 
one thing ia certain." 

" What is that? " asked Ralph Lmnley, thinking he 
eaw something unusual in Joe's manner. 

" Olney, the robber, is in the loft overhead." 
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CHAPTER SSm 

WHAT HAPPENED HT THE BAHW 

As Joe uttered the Burprising Btatement recorded in 
the last chapter he eprang for the ladder leading to the 
loft. 

" Oine; is up there? " ejaculated Balph Lumley, in 
Burpriae. 

" Yes." 

" How do you know? " 

" I saw his face," answered Joe, whose head was now 
on a level with the flooring overhead. 

"Come down out of that!" yelled Philander Par- 
done. " You saw nohody up there." 

But Joe would not listen to him, and a second later 
was standing in the somewhat dark loft. 

The place was filled with loose hay and straw and 
several boxes and barrels, and for the time the boy 
knew not how to proceed. 

" Bring up a lightt " he shouted to Kalph Lumley. 
" And let Podgers keep watch below." 

" I'll do that straight enough," replied Podgers, 
" An* if Phil Pardone is the honest man he portends 
to he, he'll help me." 

" You are making fools of yourselves," shouted 
1» 
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Philander Pardone savagely. " I say there is nobody 
np there, and I know." 

" It is possible that somebody got up there without 
your knowledge," remarked the surveyor, dryly. 
" Give me another lantern." 

" I ain't goin' to have my place searched." 

" Oh, but you are I Now, the lantern! " 

Philander Fardone began to bluster and use all sorts 
of threats, but Halph Lumley paid no attention to him. 
The surveyor found a second lantern, and with a match 
from his pocket lit it and started up the ladder after 
Joe. 

In the meantime Joe had advanced several steps in 
the darkness. He felt certain that Obiey was close 
to him, perhaps within arm's reach. 

" Olney, yon might as well give in," he said. " We 
have got you like a rat in a trap." 

To this the robber made no reply. Joe listened in- 
tently, and heard a faint rustle in the straw, but that 
was alL 

The boy located the sound as best he could, and made 
a quick dash in the direction. 

He made a slight mistake in his calculation, but in 
turning around his shoulder brushed against the coat 
of the man he was seeking, and in a n^oment they were 
in each other's arms. 

"Now, Olney, do you give in?" cried Joe, as he 
secured a good hold. 
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" We'll see," was all Joe replied. 

Theu Oluey caught him by the throat. It was a firm 
grip, and for the instant Joe fancied he would be 
choked to death. But with a quick morement he raised 
one foot, and planted it on the stomach of his adversary. 
Olney gave a suhdued groan, and released his hold 
instantly. 

By this time Ralph Lumley was on the ladder. The 
robber heard him coming, saw the flash of the lantern 
as it illuminated the rafters overhead, and plunged out 
of sight behind the pile of hay and straw. 

" Quick! " cried Joe. " He is trying to get away! " 

" How can he get out of here? " asked Ralph Lnm- 
ley, as he sprang beside the boy, lantern in one hand 
and revolver in the other. 

" There is a front window for hay. He may drop 
from that." 

The lantern rays were flashed round the somewhat 
large opening. Oluey was nowhere to be seen. 

But the banging of the door of the front opening 
proved that Joe's surmise had been correct. 

Olney had found his way over the pile of hay, and 
reached the opening. 

" Run to the front I " cried the surveyor to old 
Podgers. " He is going to drop from the window! " 

Olney heard this cry, but he paid no attention to it. 
He reached out, and caught the pulley beam fastened 
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to the upper part of the opening, and swung himself 
clear of the building. 

Old Fodgers had come outside, and he was just in 
time to have the robber drop on him bo heavily that the 
old man went down like a flash. 

"Help! helpl I'm killed!" he roared. 

"He's gone I " said Joe. "Kun down after him. 
I'll drop from the window." 

Belph Lumley had already returned to the ladder, 
and was descending as fast as his legs would permit. 
Joe darted for the opening, through which the moon 
shone, and was about to climb through and down when 
something reached his sight which caused him to palise. 

Across the floor was cast the shadow of a man's head. 

It was close to the top of the white square made by 
the moonbeams which shone through the open window. 

Joe sprang back, and then his eyes were turned up- 
ward. 

At the same time the shadow disappeared. 

" Come down out of that! " cried Joe, into the gloom 
under the peak of the roof. " Come down. I saw 
you." 

" Hang the luck! " came in the voice of Sam Bidd, 
and then Joe knew that the second robber was resting 
on the rafter braces just above his head, and that the 
man had been bending down to watch the fate of his 
companion on the ground outside. 

The next moment Sam Bidd dropped to Joe's side. 
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The boy was on the watch for him, and hardly had 
the man's feet touched the flooring than Joe had him 
by the neck. 

"Let go of me!" yelled Kidd. "I ain't done 
nothing " 

" Oh, no. Perhaps yon don't remember " 

"What, you!" burst out the robber in evident 
amazement. " Why, I thought " 

Hardly had he spoken, when Sam Ridd wheeled 
around and struck Joe a staggering blow straight be- 
tween the eyes. 

Joe went down on his back, but as he did so he 
managed to catch his assailant by one foot. 

The result of this was that Ridd slid forward, and the 
upper part of his body shot through the ladder opening 
and hung head downward. 

" Stop! I'll be killed! " he howled, in sudden fright. 
" Don't shove me down on my head! " 

" I ought to by rights," cried Joe, as he tried to col- 
lect his somewhat scattered senses. " You struck me 
most foully." 

" It — it was an accident," whined Ridd. " You see, 
my foot slipped." 

" Humph! A poor excuse is worse than none, 
Ridd." 

" Pull me up, will you, Hurley?" 

" No; stay where you are, or I'll shove you down 
just as hard as I can." 
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" Don't do that." 

" Then shut up." 

Bidd began to move his anna wildly in a desperate 
endeavor to catch bold of something with which to save 
himself should Joe, who was now on his guard, attempt 
to shove him down bead foremost. 

At last one hand caught the ladder, but this was not 
nailed tight, and it swung away from the opening, and 
went down with a crash, carrying Sam Eidd with it, 
and Joe on top of him. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 

A REW OHABAOTBB OK TEE BOENB 

Foe the time it looked as if Sam Ridd had been 
killed outright. He came down with a dull thud on 
his head, and lay perfectly still. 

Joe slid over him and rolled on his side, escaping 
with but a few scratches. 

He was horrified to see blood pouring from the rob- 
ber's mouth, and quickly knelt beside the man. 

" Kidd, are you hurt much? " he asked, in a kindly 
tone. 

The robber's only reply was a groan, and Joe 
breathed a sigh of relief to learn that the man was 
not dead. 

The boy procured some water, which was close at 
hand, and dashed this over the robber's head, and also 
washed the man's face, turning him over on his back 
for the purpose. 

At this treatment Bidd gave several gulps, and 
finally opened his eyes. 

"Da — da " he moaned. 

Then he put out his tongue, and Joe Baw that he had 
161 
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bitten into that member deeply, and it was this which 
had caused the flow of blood. 

It was several minutes before Ridd could sit up, and 
just as be attempted it old Podgers came in, followed 
by PhUander Pardone. 

" Where is Olney? " questioned Joe, quickly. 

" Gone." 

" Gone? " ejaculated Joe. 

" Yea; got away at the last minnit." 

"And where is Mr. Lumlej? " 

" Gone after him." 

" Do you think he will catch him? " 

" He ain't got much show. Olney started for the 
motrntains, and be seems to be a good runner." 

" Well, help me take care of this man, will you? " 

" Certain." 

" You had better call an officer of some sort." 

" Is that necessary? " asked Philander Pardone, un- 
easily. " He looks as if be was too much hurt to 
attempt to escape." 

" I won't run any chances," said Joe, decidedly. 

" Say, don't have me arrested," mumbled Ridd, 
who was now trying himself to stop the flow of blood 
from his bitten tongue. " You won't gain nothin' hy 
it." 

" I think I shall." 

" You won't. If you'll let me go I'll tell you some- 
thing worth your while." 
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" I know all I care to know about you," said Joe. 
" Tou are a horse thief and worse, and that's enough." 

" My gracious, I didn't know them men was up in 
the loft," put in Philander Fardone, thinking it about 
time to say something to clear himself. 

" Perhaps not, but we'll see about that later," re- 
turned Joe, briefly. 

" I never did anything wrong in my life." 

"Oh, come, Pardone!" said Ridd, "Tou can't 
snealk out of your part of this transaction now." 

"What! you implicate me?" screamed the livery- 
stable keeper, white with fear and rage. 

" The boy knows a thing or two; he's not a fool." 

" I never saw you before," ejaculated Philander 
Pardone. " I saw your friend, but not you, and you 
sneaked in here on the sly." 

" We'll straighten this out in court later," inter- 
rupted old Podgers, " Now, git up there an' come 
along." 

He caught Eidd by the arm, and the man arose to 
his feet and turned to Joe. 

" You won't give me the chance I ask for! " 

" No." 

A few minutes later Sam Bidd was marched to the 
Ironton lock-up, followed by Philander Pardone, who 
kept asserting his own innocence at every step. 

A charge was made against Ridd, and he was locked 
up in default of bail. The livery-etable keeper, being 
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a tand owner, was allowed to leave on his own reeog- 



An hour later Kalph Lumley returned to town. He 
was all out of breath, and his clothing was torn and 
muddy. 

" I chased Olney to the woods and over the Randon 
Ledge/' he said, " Once or twice I thought I had him, 
but he finally got away," 

The surveyor was much pleased to think that Sam 
Kidd had been captured and turned over to the author- 
ities. 

" But what of the second horse? " he asked. 

" Kidd says he knows nothing of the horse," said 
old Podgers, who was with Joe. " But I'll find the 
creature yet, if it takes the rest of the summer to do it." 
- " I am sure that those two men were in league with 
Philander Pardone," said Joe. "And what is more, 
they were at the livery stable for a purpose." 

" I am inclined to believe you are right," said Ralph- 
Lumley. " They would certainly not hang around that 
loft for nothing. If their thieving work was done they 
would skip for ' pastures new,' as the saying is," 

" Philander PaTdone knows a good deal more than 
he is willing to let out," went on the boy, " I believe 
he will bear watching, and I am going to play the spy 
and see what turns up." 

The matter was talked over for all of half an hour, 
and then the three went4)ack to the stable and procured 
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Podgers' horse ajid apparently departed for Mouutaiu- 
ville. 

But after the turn-out, which had been left at the 
farm-house, was brought out, Joe left the others, and 
in the darkness stole back to the vicinity of the 
livery stable. 

All was now dark about the place, the lantern in 
the office having been extinguished. 

Ta k i n g great care that he was not being observed, 
Joe stole around to the wood-shed. 

As he rounded the comer, he heard someone open 
the back door of the stable cautiously. 

" Hang that door! " he heard a man mutter, as the 
hinges began to creak loudly. 

At length the door was open wide enough to allow 
the passage of a man, and the person slipped inside. 

Hardly daring to breathe, Joe tiptoed his way to the 
door, which had been left open to the extent pf only 
an inch or so. 

All was pitch dark within the structure, but pres- 
ently came the scratch of a match, and then a tiny 
bluish flame, which quickly turned to yellow, lit up 
the scene. 

" Now, I must go upstairs, and see if those two fools 
left anything worth having behind them," muttered the 
stranger. " Confoiind it, if the ladder ain't down." 

The match went out before Joe could get a look at 
the man's features. But soon another was lit, and it 
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was applied to a bit of candle, which the man took from 
one of his pockets. 

Joe looked at the man eagerly. Where had he eeen 
that individual before? 

Suddenly he gave a start of recognition, as his mind 
went back to scenes which had transpired years before. 

The man was Bart Pftngler, the fellow who had de- 
frauded his father and escaped from justice. 
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tK THE LOFT 

Fob the time being Joe could do nothing but stare at 
Bart Pangler in a dazed way, hardly daring to breathe. 

What could have brought this man to this place at 
such an hour of the night? 

Of course many thoughts went lite a flash through 
the boy's mind. He remembered how his father had 
been swindled, and how Bart Fangler had fled from 
justice. And he also remembered what he had heard 
Hidd and Olney say concerning this criminal. 

What could it all mean? Was Olney and Ridd's 
visit to the cottage for Pangler'a benefit, and if so, what 
had they tried to steal — what had they carried o£E be- 
longing to his father or to Ralph Lumley? 

These and a dozen similar questions forced them- 
selves upon Joe's mind, as he watched the criminal in 
his endeavor to raise the ladder to the loft opening 
above. 

At length the top of the ladder was secured, and 
then taking up the bit of candle he had allowed to rest 
on the feed box, Bart Fangler mounted the steps to the 
flooring above. 
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Joe hesitated only for a moment. Then curiosity 
compelled bim to follow the man. 

With hi3 heart almost at a standstill, the boy 
crawled up the ladder noiselessly until bis head waa 
juet above the level of the flooring above. 

He saw that Bart Pangler had moved away from the 
opening, and was searching among the boxes and bar- 
rels shoved far under the sloping roof. 

Watching his chance, Joe lifted himself up and 
crawled swiftly behind the pile of hay and straw be- 
fore mentioned. 

" Well> it begins to look as if they left nothing," he 
heard Bart Pangler mutter, after an interval of five 
minutes — an age it seemed to Joe. " Now, what could 
they have done with it? Could Olney have carried it 
off? If he did, he's not such an all-round fool as I took 
hitTi to be, although he and Bidd did enough botch 
work." 

Pangler continued his search, and several times Joe 
had to move to keep from being discovered. Once 
Pangler passed within a foot of him. 

In the stillness of the bam a step sounded presently, 
coming from outside, the next moment the front 
door was opened and a man walked in. He carried a 
lantern turned up to its full height. 

"Hullo! who put that ladder in place!" he eried, 
and Joe recognized Philander Pardone's voice. " Can 
it be that somebody has been on the search!" 
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Pardone came up the ladder quickly, and Bart 
Fangler had no time to hide, even had such been his 
intention, which was doubtful. 

""What! you here, Pangler! " cried Pardone, taken 
aback by the unexpected meeting. 

"Hush! don't mention that name!" retumed the 
other, quickly. 

"Huh! Nobody can hear me, Pm thinkin'." 

" Don't be too sure about that." 

" I came back from the jail to see that all was locked 
up again," went on Philander Pardone, after a slight 
pause. 

" They have Sam Ridd? " 

" Yes, he's behind the bars." 

" Has he blabbed anything? " 

" Not yet, but there is no telling what he may do 
when he is examined again." 

" He must be careful," growled Bart Pangler. 
" Pardone, you must find a way to warn him." 

"Me?" 

" Yes. You can approach him easier than I." 

The livery-stable keeper contracted his brows. Evi- 
dently he did not relish the task Pangler had delegated 
to him. 

Pangler continued his search for a minute or two 
longer. 

" Look here, what are you up to? " demanded Par- 
done, presently. 
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"I am looking to Bee if Olnej left anything be- 
hind." 

" I reckon not," 

" Why? " 

" He wouldn't be Buch a fooL" 

" He's been fool enough ! " growled Paltigler. " He's 
made a regular mess of his work here." 

" It was on atcount of that Hurley," returned Par- 
done. " He is as sharp as a steel trap," 

" Yes, he's a smart boy, I know. But work him right 
and you can get around him just as I got aronnd his 
father." 

Joe listened to this talk in silence. 

" We'll see if you get around me," he thought, " I 
shall do my very best to outwit you all," 

" See here," said Pardone, suddenly. " What are 
you goin' to make out of this here deal! " 

" I can't tell yet," returned Bart Pangler," evasively. 
" I'll know inside of a month." 

" Olney calculated that you would rake in fifty 
thousand or more in Philadelphia from Morton." 

" He knows nothing of it! " cried Pangler, angrily, 
" He had better keep his mouth shut." 

"Oh, I know. you, Pangler," retorted the livery- 
stable keeper. " You will try to rake in the money 
for yourself, and " 

" Pardone, didn't I always use you right! " 

" PerhapSj but " 
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" I did, and I'll use you right now, if you'll only give 
me time," 

" All right then." 

"Now, tell me one thing; did Olney leave anything 
with you? " 

" Nothing at all." 

"And where is that other horse?" 

" Sent him to Harriahurg to be Bold.** 

" Tou shouldn't have done that. They may trace 
the animal up, and that will cause trouble." 

" They won't trace that horse up," replied the livery- 
stable keeper. " I sent him to Dawson, and Dawson will 
send him right on to Philadelphia." 

" It wasn't worth while for the risk you run. You'll 
make enough out of this if my deal with Morton goes 
through." 

" When will you Bee Morton? " 

" Soon." 

"In Philadelphia?" 

"Tm." 

" He wiU pay cash? " 

" n try to fix it that way." 

" Does he suspect anything wrong? ** 

" Of course not. Morton is a strictly honorable fel- 
low." 

" He'll be stuck bad if they ever find out about the 
deal and John Hurley comes down npon him." 

" I don't care about that. FU get the money, settle 
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Up with jou and the others, and then disappear. If 

he: " 

Bart Fangler did not finish, for at that juncture 
a stifled sneeze alarmed both him and his com- 
panioo. 
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A FBisia) m HEED 

" Somebody ia up herel " cried Philander Pardone, 
turning pale. 

" Who cffn it he? " shouted Bart Pangler, hoarsely. 
"Quick, Pardone, search for the raacall " 

The two made a rush for the spot whence the sotind 
had proceeded, and in a moment caught sight of Joe, 
who had tried in vain to hold back the sneeze which 
would come. 

" It's that young Hurleyl " gasped Pardone. 

"By the hoots I you are right!" responded Bart 
PaHgler. " Come out here, you scamp! " 

" He'll ruin us I " went on the livery-stahle keeper, 
in a trembling voice. 

"He will if he gets away from tib," replied Bart 
Pangler, significantly. 

The words caused a shiver to run down Joe's back- 
bone. He well understood the meaning of the villain's 
insinuation. He looked around and then made a quick 
dash for the ladder. 

" Stop him! " 

Joe jumped on the rungs of the ladder and tumbled 
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rather than climbed to the bottom. Hardly bad be 
reached the flooring below than Bart Pangler was on 
top of him. 

" I'll fix you! " be growled in the boy's face. " I'll 
teach you to play the spy! " 

He caught Joe by the throat and forced him over on 
bis back. 

" Let — ^let upl " gasped the boy. " Don't choke me 
to death ! " 

To this the man made no reply. But the look on 
bia face told plainer than words that Joe need expect 
small mercy from him. 

By this time Philander Pardone was coming down 
the ladder, lantern in band. 

" Have you got bim? " be asked in a trembling voice. 

" Yes, and I'll " 

"Help! help! " cried Joe, managing in some manner 
to free bis throat from the grip of the fellow on top 
of him, "Help! " 

" Shut up! " hissed Bart Pangler. " Shut up, you 
young whelp ! " 

"I won't. Help! hel " 

Again the man tried to get bis band on Joe's throat, 
and once more the boy squirmed out of his reach. 

" Here, lend a hand, Pardone! " cried Pangler, pant- 
ing in bis efforts to hold Joe down. " We must " 

"Somebody is comin'! " howled the livery-stable 
keeper. " You had better clear out! " 
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"Lock the door!" 

Pftrdone hesitated and then sprang to do his compan- 
ion's bidding. 

But he was too late. The door burst open with a 
crash and at the opening appeared the form of Dan 
Yates, the hunter. 

" What's goin' on here J " he demanded. " You are 
ye — by june-bugs, ef it ain't Joeyl Let up thar, ye 
villain I " 

Bart Tangier sprang to his feet and faced the in- 
truder. Then he gave a start. 

" Dan Yates ! " he gasped almost unconsciously. 

" Ef it ain't Bart Pangler! " roared the old hunter. 
" The biggest fraud in the country, barrin' none I 
What are ye doin' to Joey, tell me that? " 

" It's none of your business! " snapped Bart Pang- 
ler. " This is my affair." 

" Ho! hoi jest listen to the man. Why, we " 

" Don't let this man get away I " cried Joe, as he saw 
Pangler glance toward the open doorway. "I want 
him arrested and " 

" Stand aside ! " interrupted Pangler, and he hurled 
Dan Yates from his path as if the hunter had been 
of straw. " Come with me, Pardone." 

On the imitant he was outside, and the livery-stable 
keeper followed him. 

Dan Yates picked himself up quickly and jumped 
after the pair, Joe by his side. 
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But the moon had gone under a dense bank of clouds, 
and beyond the circle of light made by the lantern 
all was exceedingly dark. 

" Catch him, Dan I " cried Joe. " He must not get 
away from us." 

" Easier said than done, Joey! " pufFed Dan Yates. 
" I ain't much good on the run any more. But here is 
tudder one." 

As the old hunter concluded his hand fastened itself 
upon the collar of Philander Pardone's coat, and that 
Bneak was brought up with a twist that made him," 
scream with alarm. 

" Don't kill me I " 

" Then stand whar ye are! " ' 

"All right 1 This is a dreadful mistake! I haven't 
done anything wrong! " 

Seeing that Dan Yates had brought Pardone to a 
halt, Joe continued after Bart Pangler, who was now 
dashing down the black road at a high rate of 
speed. 

On and on went man and boy. But gradually the 
footsteps ahead died out utterly, and then Joe realized 
that the man who bad swindled his father was beyond 
his reach. 

The boy hurried back to the livery stable, and found 
that Dan Yates and Pardone were in the office, the 
latter trying to offer numerons proofs as to his entire 
innocence of wrongdoing. 
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"I never did anything wrong in my life," whined 
Fardone. "Hurley can't prove a thing against 
me." 

" You may let him go, Dan," said Joe to the old 
hunter. "The other man was the one I wished to 
catch." 

" But this ehap wanted to harm you " 

" Never mind; let him go. He has got to answer in 
court for having a stolen horse in his possession." 

So Philander Pardone was allowed his liberty, some- 
what to his own astonishment. He was not shrewd 
enough to understand that Joe was playing a certain 
game which had just entered his mind while returning 
from his unsuccessful pursuit of Bart Pangler. 

" I was juBt coming from the hotel, where I sold the 
bear's meat," explained Dan Yates. " I've got eight 
dollars in my pocket for you, Joey." 

" Keep it, Dan, for your service this night," said 
Joe; and despite the old hunter's protestations, he 
would not touch a cent of the money. 

Soon after this Dan Yates hurried oflE, saying he 
would go on a still hunt over the mountains for Bart 
Pangler. Joe allowed him to depart, althotigh he knew 
the search would in all likelihood prove fruitless. 

The hoy remained with Philander Pardone, and as 
soon as he was sure they were alone, he boldly faced 
the livery-stable keeper. 

" Now, Pardone, I want you to tell me all you know 
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concerning Bart Pangler and Lib doings/' lie said 
abruptly. 

The face of the man changed color perceptibly, and 
he winced at the words. 

" Me? I don't know nothin' " 

" You know everything, Pardone, and I want you to 
make a full confesaion." 

" I — I can't," whined the livery-stable keeper. 

" Yes, you can." 

*' K I do Bart Pangler will 'most kill me I " 

" And do you know what will happen if you dtm't 
confess? " 

"What?" 

" I'll have you sent to the State prison, just as sore 
as my name is Joe Hurley." 

"You can't do it! " 

" I can. I overheard all your talk with Pangler." 

The livery-stable keeper remained silent for several 
seconds. Evidently he thought himself in pretty " hot 
water." 

" If I tell yon all, will you promise not to prosecute 
me?" he asked finally. 

" I want to hear what you have to say first. I'll be 
as easy as I can after that." 

" I didn't want to go into this thing," groaned Par- 
done. " But Bart Pangler held a sort of grip on me, 
an' there was no let up to him." 

" And so he hired you to help Ridd and Olneyi '* 
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" That's it." 

" What did you do for them? " 

" I found out some things for them about Lumley, 
the surveyor." 

"What thingai" 

" I used to own a tract of land on the mountain. I 
went to Lumley about it, and took the chance to find 
out about some laUd he owned up near the Victory 
Mine." 

"Does Ralph Lumley own land near that mine?" 
questioned Joe, eagerly as he remembered all of what 
his father had said concerning the oil wells in the 
region. 

" He does, and so does somebody else own a valuable 
mine there," went on Philander Pardone, closing one 
eye suggestively. 

" Who? " 

"That's telling." 

" Do you mean my father? " demanded the boy ex- 
citedly. 

" Maybe I do." 

"Tell me the truth." 

" Will you promise to be easy on me if I do? " 

" Tea." 

" Then I'll tell you. Your father owns a very rich 
tract of land right up near the new oil wells. Bart 
Tangier is doin' his best to get all the papers and such 
in his possession, an' then he's goin' to sell the mine." 
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" You are sure of thia? " 

" Dead certain. But don't let Pangler ever know 
I told you, for he'd kill me." 

" Has he all the papers now? " 

" Most of 'em. But there is one old deed that is 
mifiBing. I believe it was in a box " 

" A blue tin box? " interrupted Joe. 

"A tin box — ^yes; but if it was blue I don't 
know." 

" And Pangler doesn't know where that deed is? " 

" No. He was to get it somewhere, but somehow or 
another it disappeared." 

" And Olney had the other papers? " 

" Yes, but he's to give 'em to Bart Pangler soon." 

" Where will they meet? " 

" In Philadelphia. Olney won't give up them papers 
exceptin' for cash." 

" But now that matters are so upset, will they 
meet?" 

" I don't know about that. You see, I don't know 

everything that's goin' on. But I do know that Bart 

Pangler is goin' to try to swindle your father out of a 

' fortune, and do it, too, without your father being the 

wiser." 

" Do you know anything of this Mr. Morton he is 
going to meet?" 

" Not much, exceptin' he's a rich New Yorker who 
is going to buy the claim from Pangler." 
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"And after this transaction Pangler was to settle 
with you and the others? " 

" No. He wa8 going to settle with Olney for all of 
us, and then Olney would divide up with Eiddj and pay 
me for my trouble." 

Joe questioned the man much further, and it was al- 
most morning before he took his departure. 

" I believe I am on the right track at last," sud Joe 
to himself, as he started on foot for MountainviUe. 
" Won't father and Meg and Mr. Lumley be astonished 
when they have learned all I have found out! " 

Joe was a good walker, and just now the news he 
carried lent speed to his legs, and he got over the ground 
with unusual rapidity. Before sunrise he was more 
than halfway home. 

As he approached the spot where the Coal Boad 
joined the Ironton turnpike he heard a mad clatter of 
hoofs on the road just ahead. 

A second later a man's voice came to him, calling 
loudly for help. 

Joe stood still, at a distance not far from the edge of 
the gully, which at this spot ran close to the roadway. 

" Help! stop the horses! " he heard, in rather a heavy 
voice. " Stop 'em, or I'll be killed! " 

Then a light buggy dashed into sight, drawn by a 
team of wild bays. The reins had dropped beneath 
their feet; they had the bits in their teeth, and were 
making straight for the gully! 
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Joe caught one sight of the occupant of the vehicle. 
It was Gus Bink, the young man who had formerly 
assisted Balph Lumley and the peiBon who had caused 
the trouble at Amos Bemis' store. 

Then, as the mad horses leaped for the yawning open- 
ing so close at hand, Joe sprang to their heads to do 
what he could to sare the young man's life. 
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QVB BOE IS AflTOHIBHED 

It was no insignificant thing to rush to the heads of 
a ninawaj team and endeavor to stop them, and it was 
only Joe'a natural hravery that caused him to imdei> 
take the perilous task. 

B; good luck he managed to catch one of the horses 
around the neck. The next instant he was nearly 
dragged under the beast, and had he lost his grip he 
would undoubtedly have been killed. 

But the brave boy held fast, and as soon as he could 
regain his breath he gave a Bwing and reached the 
horse's back. 

" Save mel Save mel " shrieked Gua Bink, in abject 
terror. " Save me and I'U give you a — a — thousand 
dollars t " 

By the tone of his voice Joe felt certain that the 
young man had been drinking and was slightly under 
the influence of liquor. 

If the truth must be told, Gus Bink had hardly been 
sober since he had been discharged from Balph Lum- 
le/s employ. In his own peculiar manner he had 
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realized iiia disgrace, but he had not the moral courage 
to brace up and take a fresh start. 

" Sit still and I'll stop the horses," was Joe's reply 
to the young man's frantic appeal to be saved. 

" We'll go oyer into the gully," howled Gus Bink, 
as be endeavored to stand upright in the vehicle, which 
was now swinging from side to side violently. 

""Sit down I " yelled Joe. "Do you want to be 
pitched out on your bead and killed? " 

The idea of losing hie life as Joe suggested was too 
much for Gua Bink, and with another howl of despair 
he sank back on the seat and clung fast with all hia 
might. 

While Joe had been speaking he had not been idle. 
He saw that the reins had dropped directly between 
the two horses, and how to get them in hand was a 
problem. 

But Joe did not atop long to consider the matter. 
Something must be done quickly or it would be too late. 
Less than a hundred yards ahead the road made a sharp 
turn, and it was more than likely, should the buggy 
reach that point, it would overturn, and both Bink and 
himself, and perhaps the team, be thrown heels over 
head into the gully. 

Watching his opportunity, Joe lowered himseK be- . 
tween the two animals, which were still spurting along 
at top speed, and with one quick swoop gathered up the 
lines. 
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A moment later he was in the buggy. The lines, 
which had been considerably tangled, were straightened 
out, and then began a management of the team which 
was as novel as it was efEective. 

Joe began to speak to the horses in a low but sharp 
tone, meanwhile holding them well in hand. Then, 
when he felt certain that they were paying some sort 
of attention to him, down came the whip on the back of 
each. 

" Whoa! " he cried, and drew them up tight. 

Of course they started off, but in that moment of 
alarm Joe pulled the bits into place, and soon they were 
once more under control. The dangerous spot of the 
road was passed, and a himdred feet farther on the 
horses were brought to a halt. 

" Now they are all right," said Joe, as he turned 
around to Gus Bink. 

" Are you sure they won't run away again? " asked 
the young man nervously. 

" No, I'm not I But they are all right for the 
present." 

" Good for you, I'll By Jove! " 

" What's the matter now? " 

" If it isn't the boy that's got my jobi I didn't 
. recognize you before! This beats all! " 

" I'm glad I came up in time," said Joe, coolly. 

" So am I. But — but — I didn't think you would do 
me auch a good turn." 
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" Oh, that's all right," returned Joe modestly. " I 
didn't want to see you killed." 

" Did you know it was me in the buggyl " 

" Yes." 

OuB Bink shook his head slowly. Such treatment 
was more than he could understand. 

" Say! " he said presently. 

" WeU! " 

" You're a great fellow." 

" What do you mean? " 

" A great fellow — a fine fellow, by Jove I " 

" Thank you." 

" I mean it — I really do. I promised myself to get 
square with you for taking my job from me, but now — 
hang me, if I'm not sorry I said what I did to you at the 
tavern." 

" That's all right, Bink." 

" You can bet I won't try to get square now, 
for the only way to do it would be to save your life 
at the risk of my own and — ^well, I am no great 
hero." 

" Where do you want to go? '* questioned Joe, wish- 
ing to change the subject. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Where are you going to with the team? " 

" I was going to Ironton, but I reckcoi m go back to 
Mountainville now." 

" Then I suppose I can ride with you." 
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" Certain, if jou are not afraid of the horsee," and 
Bink gave something of a sickly laugh. 

" Oh, I gueas I can keep them in hand now. What 
scared them?" 

" Something in the bushes. I believe it was a man 
with a white bundle." 

" A tramp?" 

" Most likely," 

The heads of the horses were turned back, and a 
moment later they were bowling toward Mountainville 
at a rapid rate. 

" I reckon I had better turn over a new leaf," said 
Gus Bink on the way. " I was out with some men last 
night, and they got me to gamble away every cent I 
had. Then I hired this team, and if it hadn't been for 
you I would most likely have been killed," 

" Yes, turn over a new leaf by all means," said Joe, 
" And if I were you, the first thing I would do would be 
to quit drinking." 

" I reckon you're right." 

A few moments of silence followed, and then Gus 
Bink nearly jumped from his seat. 

"By Jove I " 

'* What's up now? " 

" I believe I can do you a good turn." 

"Thank you." 

" Do yon remember that night Amoa Bemis' store 
was burned? " 
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" Indeed I do," replied Joe bitterly. 

" He 8flj8 you fired the place." 

" He has -withdrawn that charge," said Joe. 

" Well, he had better, for 1 think I know something 
of how that place got on fire." 

"You?" cried the boy, in astonishment. "Were 
you there ? " 

" I passed the store just a short while before the fire 
was discovered." 

" And what did you see? " 

" I saw two men coming from the rear of the place." 

" Who were they? " 

" I don't know. One of the men had a bmidle under 
his arm." 

" Why didn't you apeak of this before? " 

" I was afraid of getting into trouble myself, and 
besides " Gus Bink broke off short. 

" What? " 

" Well, if I've got to tell the truth, I didn't want to 
put myself out to clear you. It was awful mean, but 
I was terribly down on you — then." 

" I see." 

" I thought I would just keep quiet and let you take 
the blame, and that would be my revenge. I was a 
scoundrel." 

*' You haven't the least idea who the men were?" 
asked Joe, with keen interest. 

" They were strangers in town; I'm pretty certain 
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of that. Just aa they passed the tree hehind which I 
was standing I heard one of them ask the other if he 
knew where the horaes were kept, and the other said 
he had been told where the stable was, or eomething 
like that." 

These simple words for the moment seemed to stag- 
ger Joe. He almost held his breath. The mystery 
was e:^luned. 

" They did it! " he cried. " I'll bet a hundred dol- 
lars they did!" 

" Who? Did what? " questioned Gus Bink. 

" They set the place on fire, and " Joe broke off 

short " But what did they take? " he mused. 

" What are you talking about?" queried Gus Bink, 
who could make neither head nor tail of what the boy 
was saying. 

" I can't tell you just yet," replied Joe. " But I'll 
do so later on. Here we are. You don't know which 
way the men went? " 

" Yes, that way." 

And the yoimg man pointed in the direction of Mr. 
Podgers' place. 

" Goodt Now I'll tell you what I'll do, Bmk; I'll 
put in a good word for you with Ralph lumley." 

" Yes, but you've got the job." 
' "That's true, but he said yesterday that perhaps 
next week he would need even more help. I'll try to 
get him to give you another trial." 
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" Will yoii? Say, you're a etaving good fellowl " 

And Gus Bmk's face glowed with genuine eamest- 
nees. 

The two Boon after separated, and Joe hurried home. 

His story was listened to with much interest. 

" Bart Pangler is just the villain I thought him," 
cried Mr. Hurley, who was feeling much better and 
was sitting up. " So Philander Pardone says the tract 
of land is mine ! Well, I wish I could get hold of Olney 
and Pangler, and the papers." 

" I would like to know what Olney and Bidd stole 
from Amos Bemis," said Joe. 

" Yes, that is certainly a mystery," put in Meg, 
" especially after he acted so queer to you at the jail." 

" Perhaps he knows something of this matter," said 
Mr. Hurley. "Come to think of it, he and* Bart 
Pangler onee had some dealings together up there." 

"They did? " cried Joe.. 

" Yes. It was about a tract of land on the Knob." 

" Fm going to see Amoa Bemis at once," he declared. 
Joe, struck with a sudden idea. 

"Not before you've had breakfast," said Meg. 

" All right, Meg, but hurry it up. Where is Mr. 
Lumley ? " 

" He went off on another hunt for that Olney." 

After swallowing a hasty breakfast, Joe set off for 
Amos Bemis' store. 
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SOHBTHmO OF A BEVELATIOH 

When Joe arrived at tlie store kept by Amos Eemis 
lie found tbe real estate dealer busily engaged in giving 
directions to Tom Allon in regard to refitting the burnt 
portion of the place. 

" And see that you give me a good job for the money, 
Allon," Bemis was saying. 

" I'll give ye a first-class job, but it must be at my 
figger,",replied the carpenter. 

"But sixty dollars is altogether too much for that 
shelving," protested the stationer and real estate dealer. 

" Can't do it for less, Amos. The stuff cost me over 
thirty dollars." 

" Make it fifty-five dollars." 

" Can't do it, Amos. I'm a poor man, and " 

" You're worth more than I am, and I won't pay a 
cent more than fifty-seven dollars." 

"Well, all right, then; but the job's worth more." 

Tom Allon turned to go to work, aiid Amos Bemis 
faced Joe. 

He had not noticed who the newcomer was at first, 
and now his face changed color slightly. 
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" Well, Joe, what's wanted? " 

" I want to see you in private, Mr, Bemis," 

" Who sent you? " 

" Nobody; I came on my own account." 

" Well, there ain't no place here, and I can't leave 
juat now." 

" I must see you," returned the boy firmly. 

" I'm going for some took," put in Tom Allon sug- 
gestively. *' I'll be back in quarter of an hour." 

He walked out of the store, leaving the two alone. 
For the moment Joe did not know how to begin. He 
felt that he must approach the stationer cautiously if 
he wished to gain the object of his visit. 

" Well, now we're alone, what's wanted? " demanded 
Amos Bemis. 

"I came to see about that safe robbery," began 
Joe. 

" I thought you said you would allow that matter 
to rest? " was Amos Bemis' somewhat uneasy 
reply. 

" I want to ask you a few questions, that's all." 

" Maybe I won't answer 'em, Joe." 

"Why not?" 

" I am not getting myself into trouble for your 



" Yes, but you want to keep out of trouble, don't 
you?" ventured the boy, talking very largely in the 
darL 
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" Of course, and that's what I'm doing." 

" But I want to know how you came hj that which 
was stolen." 

" I found it," 

"Where?" 

*' l^ever mind that." 

" Why won't you tell me? " 

" Didn't I say that I wasn't going to get into 
trouble? " 

" How long ago did you find it? " 

" I won't say a word," 

" I think you will," 

"Ha! do you threaten me?" gasped Amos Bemis, 
and his dried-up face actually grew pale. 

" I want to know the whole truth," declared Joe, put- 
ting on a bold front, " and if you'll tell me that I won't 
prosecute you," 

"And if I don't?" 

" You had better speak up, Mr. Bemis. I am going 
to sift this matter to the bottom. Do you know that 
Sam Bidd, the agent for Bart Fangler, was arrested 
last night?" 

It was a random shot, but it told. Amos Bemis stag- 
gered back, and Joe felt that he bad struck the right 
track. 

"What — what have I got to do with all this!" he 
demanded, but in a feeble voice. 

" Is there any need to tell you? " 
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" I never had anything to do with that man Bidd. 
I don't even know him. You are talking to me in rid- 
dies." 

Amos Bemis began to bluster, but in the midst of 
his talk Joe stopped him. 

" Tell me at once where you found that thing," he 
eaid sternly. " No more trifling." 

" I won't," 

" Then tell me where you stole it." 

"Me! Stole it! " howled Amos Bemis. "Are you 
going mad, boy? " 

" Not a hit of it." 

" I never stole anything in my life." 

" That is what I told you, Amos Bemis, but you 
would not believe it." 

*' But you took the tin box " 

The stationer broke oflE short. 

" Go on," said Joe, not surprised at the declaration. 
" Go on and tell me where you got the tin box painted 
blue." 

"I found it in the gully!" burst out Amos Bemis. 

" Down by the Coal Road! " 

" Yes." 

" When? " 

" About four months ago." 

" How did you happen to be down there! " 

" I was looking over some ground that was to be sold 
for a party in Philadelphia." 
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" Why didn't you turn over the deed in the box to 
father at the time?" 

" See here, didn't you say that you would drop the 
matter if I let up on you?" demanded Amos Eemis, 
who was beginning to squirm under thia fire of ques- 
tions. 

" Were you going to try to get the land in yoiur own 
hands?" went on Joe. 

" No, I wasn't." 

" It looks very much like it, unless " 

*' Unless what? " growled the real estate dealer. 

" TlnleBS you intended to let Bart Pangler have the 
deed." 

At the mention of Bart Pangler's name Amos Bemis 
grew paler than ever. 

" What do you know about him? " he cried, quickly. 
" Tell me at once, Joe? " 

" I know he is a villain and he is doing his best to 
defraud father out of his right to some land which has 
valuable oil wells upon it. And you are in with him." 

" I am not. Pangler is my enemy aa well as the 
enemy of your father." 

This was certainly news to Joe, and for the moment 
he said nothing. 

" That's why I held back the paper," went on the 
stationer, "I thought Bart Pangler had an interest in 
the land, and I wanted to get square with him. When 
your father was so sick I thought he was going to die, 
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and I knew if that happened Pangler would get the 
deed somehow and neither you nor. jour sister would 
get 8 cent out of the property. I reasoned that if I 
kept the deed and you were left alone I would get the 
property for you, and you would pay me for my 
trouble." 

" Perhaps," said Joe sarcastically. " But it's more 
than likely that you would have scooped in the property 
for yourself. But that's not here nor there just now. 
I've something to do." 

"What — ^what do you intend to do, Joe!" asked 
AmoB Bemis faintly. 

*' Tm going to find that deed which was taken from 
the safe." 

" What! didn't you take it? " gasped Amos Bemis. 

" No; I had nothing to do with it. It was stolen by 
Ridd and Olney. It was only by accident that I stum- 
bled on a elew which made me suspect that you had 
had the tin box." 

" And you didn't know it when we were talking at 
the jail? " faltered Amos Bemis. 

" No. I saw you were unusually excited and woi^ 
ried, and I let you go ahead and imagine what you 
pleased. It worked well, too." 

The real estate dealer sank back on one of the store 
chairs. He felt too cheap for the time being to say 
another word. 
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JOB GOES OM A HUHT 

A FEW minutes after Joe had revealed to Amos 
Bemis the true state of affairs conceming the miesing 
land deed Tom Allon came into the store, bo without 
further worda the boy left the place. 

" It was just as 'I thought," he said to his father and 
Meg quarter of an hour later. " Amos Bemis bad the 
box, and it was stolen by Olney and Ridd. Now the 
thing is to locate Olney." 

" I am afraid you will have a job to do that," said 
Mr. Hurley. " He will keep out of the way, you may 
rest certain." 

" And so will Bart Pangler," put in Meg. " Oh, 
but they mu3t be rascals of the first water! " 

" They are," said her father. " And, Joe, if you go 
on a hunt for them you must be careful, for Fangler, 
if cornered, might grow desperate." 

" I'll keep my eyes and ears open," replied the boy. 
" Which way did Mr. Limiley go? " 

" He did not state the direction." 

" Well, pack me up a lunch, will you, Meg! I may 
not come home till dark." 

197 
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Meg complied with the request, and, after putting 
on his strong mountain toots, Joe set out on his hunt. 

His first course was toward the Coal Road, he feel- 
ing certain that Olney would strike ofiF for that vicinity. 

He thought it quite likely that both Olney and 
Pangler would not, for the present, dare to go to 
either Harrisburg or Philadelphia to complete their 
nefarious transactions. 

" I would like to know if Pangler knows Olney had 
the missing deed," mused Joe, as he hurried along. 
** Evidently not, from what Philander Pardone said. 
Perhaps Olney will hold out for a big price for the 
last bit of paper by which this transfer of property to 
that man Morton can be made," 

Joe had gone all of two miles, when he beheld a 
well-known figure stalking towards him. It was Dan 
Tates, the hunter, 

" Hullo, Joey, where bound now — after some o' the 
rascals? " 

" You've struck it, Dan," returned the boy. " I 
want to see if I can't trace up Olney, or, possibly, Bart 
Pangler," 

" Do ye know, I half believe I saw that Olney back 
a way on the Ridgewood Claim," went on Dau Tates. 
" I seed somebody a snealdn' along down by the Back 
Road, an' I don't know who it could have been if it 
wasn't him." 

" How long ago was this, Danf " 
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" Not more'n an hour." 

" Then I'm off in that direction." 

" All right. I'd go with you if it wasn't that I had 
to take this string of woodcock to the taTem," and as 
he spoke Dan Yates held up over two dozen of the 
birds. 

" Never mind, Dan, I can go alone. . You didn't meet 
Mr. Luraley, did youS" 

" No." 

Dan Yates passed on, and Joe turned his steps toward 
the Bidgewood Claim, as a dense patch of brush to the 
north of the Coal Road was called. 

He well understood that the search might easily be 
termed an almost hopeless one, yet something compelled 
him to continue in his quest. 

For over an hour he tramped (me direction or an- 
other without seeing or hearing anything of special 
value. 

He was beginning to grow tired of this, when the low 
murmur of voices suddenly broke upon his ears. 

The sounds came from somewhere in the vicinity, 
but for a long time Joe could not locate them. 

He looked to the right and the left and up in the 
trees on all sides, but it was useless. 

With extreme caution he pushed his way forward 
and presently came upon a small hUl, which, on the op- 
posite side, slanted down abruptly toward a cave-in on 
the mountain aide. 
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To one side of this hill was the entrance to a very 
high and narrow cave, the opening banked on one side 
hy sharp rocks and on the other hy bramble bushes, 
which in that neighborhood seemed to flourish thickly. 

In front of the cave sat two men. The two men 
were Olney and Bart Pangler. 

A low fire burned close at hand, and over this they 
were heating a tin full of water. Some provisions 
scattered about denoted that they had just finished a 
meal. 

" I feel decidedly better now," Olney was saying. 
" I was half starved before." 

" It won't do for ns to remain here any great length 
of time," said BaTt Pangler. " I've got to put that deal 
through soon or it won't go." 

" When do you start for Philadelphia? " 

" To^ay." 

" Will you take the train from Ironton? " 

" I don't know yet. Perhaps it would be better to 
borrow a horse somewhere and ride to Kyan's Cross- 
ing." 

" There's a train stops at the Crossing at fire and 
another at six o'clock," went on Olney after a pause. 
" You might take one of them. Is Morton expecting 
you? " 

" I reckon so. I telegraphed to New York for him 
to come on to Philadelphia. I know he is mighty 
anxious to buy the land and open up the wells." 
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" Supposing Hurlej comes down on him later? " 

" Well, I won't be around at that time," laughed 
Bart Pangler. " But I don't see how Hurley can come 
down on him after I get the thing settled in my own 
way. It would get into court, and Morton could fight 
him off easily, especially as he is rich." 

" Well, the sooner you get out of it the better," said 
Olney, " I am anxious for my own money," 

" Tou shall have it just as soon as I get mine." 

"And how about Ridd?" went on Olney, after a 
pause. 

" Well, if I were you Fd let him stay where he is. 
We are done with him now." 

" Wouldn't try to get him out? " 

" Oh, well, if bail is set at a low figure we might 
go it in a roundabout way and give him a chance to 
clear out. But I wouldn't go much on him." 

The conversation continued in this strain for fidly 
quarter of an hour. Joe listened with breathless inter- 
est, and for the first time fully realized the depth of 
the rascals' villainy. 

The boy was in a quandary as to what to do. Would 
it be safe to leave the spot and go back to Mountain- 
ville for assistance? 

He was afraid that if he did this he would be too long 
in returning, and would find the vicinity of the cave 
deserted. 

" No, I had better foUow them up on the sly mitil 
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we get near to some spot vheie I can pumiaon help," 
he said to himself. 

So he remained behind the bushes while Olney pat 
away some of the provisions which had not been con- 
sumed, and Bart Fangler disappeared into the interior 
of the caVe. 

A minute or so later the diief of the rascals reap- 
peared. He carried in his hand the long^Iost box 
painted blue. 

" It was a stroke of Inck to discover that Amos 
Bemis had this in his possession," he chuckled. " How 
on earth did you discover it, Doci " 

" I learned of it one day when I was spying around 
the store," was Olney's reply. " He was looking at it 
in front of his old safe. I learned the combination of 
the safe-lock at the same time." 

" It's a wonder you didn't take something else when 
you took this," laughed Bart Fangler. 

" Oh, I got something before that." 

" You did? " 

" Yes." 

"What*" 

" Never mind." 

" By the boots ! I'll bet you took that pocketbook 
the boy was accused of stealing I " declared Barb Fang- 
ler suddenly. " Isn't it so?*' 

Doc Olney Jaughed heartily. 

" You've struck it." 
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*' It's a wonder I didn't think of it before." 

"Well, we can't always think of everything. But 
say, is that deed all right? " 

** That's what I'm going to find out." 

Bart Pangler sat down on a rock, and together the 
rascals bent over the blue tin box. 

It waa not locked and in a Becond they had it 
open and had drawn forth a faded bit of yellow 
paper having attached to it a ribbon and several 
seals. 

Bart Pangler read several paragraphs from the old 
deed and then nodded approvingly. 

" Yes, it's all right," he said, 

" And that puts you on the right track of the prop- 
erty? " 

" Yes, I can go right ahead with Morton." 

" Good." 

Bart Pangler continued to read on. Joe watched 
him closely. How the boy wished he could get hold of 
that precious bit of paper! 

" I wonder if I could rush in, grab the paper and get 
away? " he thought. " It would be a dangerous game, 
but isn't it worth the trying? " 

It certainly would be a dangerous, not to say fool- 
hardy, proceeding, but Joe was so anxious to secure 
his father's property that he did not think of the per- 
sonal peril involved. 

He was about to shift bis position in order to gain a 
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place directly behind the two criminals, when an un- 
expected interruption occiirred. 

There was a crashing of the bushes on the other side 
of the little clearing, and a second later Kalph Liunlej 
stepped into sight. 
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It was evident that the surveyor had come upon 
the two rascals quite unexpectedly, for he was so sur- 
prised that for the instant after stepping into the clear- 
ing he stood perfectly still, with his eyes full of wonder. 

As for Olney and Bart Pangler, they jumped up in 
alarm. The latter stuffed the old deed in his pocket. 

"Hullo! BO I've found you, eh?" exclaimed Balph 
Lumley as soon as he could recover. 

"What do you want here?" demanded Bart Pang- 
ler in an ugly tone. 

" I reckon you know perfectly well, Bart Pangler," 
returned the surveyor. " I am quite sure you have not 
forgotten me." 

" No, I can't say that I have." 

" Then there is no use to waste words." 

" No, there isn't," retorted the rascal, drawing him- 
self up. " And the hest thing you can do is to clear 
out." 

" When I do that Olney will go with me." 

" Not much! " put in Olney. " Tou seem to forget 
that we ale two to one." 
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The look on the surveyor's face fell a little, but he 
quickly recovered, 

" That makes no difference to me, Olney. Tou are 
an outlaw, and I shall take pleasure in putting you 
where you belong." 

" Perhaps you won't have no such easy job as you 
imagine you'll have," growled the other suggest- 
ively. 

" If you want to keep out of trouble you had better 
make tracks," said Bart Pangler. " We came here to 
escape being disturbed, and " 

" To escape being sent to prison," finished Ralph 
Lumley. 

" Shut up, you fool ! " 

As Pangler uttered the last words, he sprang for- 
ward and tripped the surveyor up. 

" Jump on him. Doc I " he cried. " He must not get 
away from usl " 

"Just what I'm tbinkin'I" returned Olney. "He 
would set a crowd out to capture ufi before we could 
leave the mountains." 

Both men bore down upon Ralph Lumley, but before 
they could do much harm, Joe sprang from behind bis 
cover. 

" Hi t let that man alone ! " he yelled, as he aimed a 
blow at Olney with a stick he carried. 

The sound of his voice thoroughly alarmed the ras- 
cals, and both started back. 
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*' Joe! " called out Ralph Lumley. " You came Id 
the nick of time." 

" It's Hurley's boyi " shouted Bart Pangler, in a 
rage. " He must have been with Lumley! " 

Olney dodged the blow Joe aimed at him, but in doing 
80 tripped over a rock and fell beside the surveyor, and 
in an instant the two were having a Bharp stru^Ie 
between them. 

Then Bart Pangler sprang at Joe. As has been said 
before, he was a powerful man, and although Joe tried 
to defend himself, he was no match for the man. He 
struck Pangler once on the shoulder, and then went 
down, with the other on top of him. 

"Now I've got you, you little scamp!" muttered 
Pangler. " I'll fix you for playing the spyl " 

He made a clutch for Joe's throat, but the boy 
squirmed out of his reach. 

" Helpl help! " he cried. " Mr. Lmnleyl " 

" Fve got Olney," panted the surveyor. " Run for 
it, Joe, run! " 

" He'll do nothing of the kind," put in Bart Pangler. 
" "We are on top to stay in this game." 

Once more he did his best to pin Joe to the ground, 
and once again the boy squirmed from nndemeath him. 

Then, just as Joe thought his opponent really meant 
to take his life, a ruse came to his fertile mind. 

"Hullo! Jack! Dick! This way. Here they are! 
Jack! Dick! " 
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" He's got friends here I " gasped Olney in terror. 
" I thought they wouldn't tackle ua single-handed! " 

" Confound the luck! " howled Bart Pangler. 

"Jack! Dick! Dan I" continued Joe. "Here we 
are, by the old cave! The old cave! " 

This was too much for Bart Fangler. If there were 
three others in the neighborhood besides Joe and Balph 
Lumley he thought it best to get out of sight as quickly 
as possible. 

" Come on, Doc, this is no place for us! " he cried, 
and hitting Joe a parting blow on the chest, he started 
up and away. 

"Hi! hi! don't leave me!" roared Olney. "Don't 
leave me behind I " 

He struggled with renewed vigor and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the surveyor. Then he 
made a dash for the bushes. 

But before he had gone ten steps Joe was up and 
after him. The boy put out his foot, and in a flash 
Olney went head first into a mass of brambles. 

His face was torn in several places and the howl he 
gave made Bart Pangler believe that he had been shot. 

" Help! help! " screamed Olney. " Vm all stuck to 
death t Help me out of these infernal bushes ! " 

In spite of the seriousness of the afiair both Joe and 
the surveyor were forced to laugh at Olney^B predica- 
ment. 

At length they hauled the unfortunate man out of 
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the brambles. He was covered with blood, but not 
seriously hurt, jet he did not ofiFer to run away. 

" If you watch hira PU go after Bart Pangler," said 
Joe. 

"Alone?" queried Ralph Lumley, 

" Yea." 

" Are you not afraid! " 

" I'll keep a good lookout to see that be does not get 
bis hands on me again. He must not escape." 

" Well, do as you thini: best." 

" But, will you see that Olney ia locked up? " 

"Yes?" 

Joe waited to bear no more. He caught up his stick, 
or, more properly speaking, club, and dashed off 
through the woods at top speed in the direction Pangler 
bad pursued. 

He could bear the rascal foi^;ing ahead on the run, 
the crashing of brush and cracking of dry twigs reach- 
ing Joe's ears plainly. 

Joe was a swift runner and be kept close behind 
Pangler for a distance of half a mile. Then a long 
road was reached running in a semicircle toward 
Kyan's Crossing. 

Down this road sped Bart Pangler, with Joe not 
quite two hundred yards behind him. Several tjmea 
the villain disappeared around a curve, but he reap- 
peared again each time. 

"He's bound for Ryan's, that's certain," thought 
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Joe. " If he wasn't he'd leave the road in double<|uick 
order." 

Presently a farmhouse appeared in sight, not a him< 
dred yards from where Joe had last seen Bart Pangler. 
A second later the rascal reappeared — he had disap- 
peared around a curve as before — and the boy saw 
him make for a horse and wagon which was hitched to 
a post near by. 
. " Hi! stop! " cried the boy. " Stop the thief! " 

The effect of this call was to bring two men from the 
house on the run. But before they could realize what 
was up Pangler had the hitching-strap cut and was in 
the wagon and off. 

" He's a thief! " cried Joe. " Stop him! " 

" Stop there! " roared one of the men. " He's got 
your horse, Bums! " 

Both men joined Joe in springing ahead to catch the 
rear end of the wagon. 

But they were too late. Bart Pangler had seized 
the whip and was lashing the horse, and the animal 
shot forward at a speed which soon left all three pmv 
suers far behind. 

"The boss thief!" roared Bums, the owner of 
the turn-out. " What do you know about him, 
boy!" 

" I know that he is a fi^tive from justice and that 
we must catch him," returned Joe. " Have you an- 
other horse handy! " 
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" Bring out youp nag, Simpson, and quick. He's a 
criminal, eh ? " 

" Yes. Hurry if you want to catch him, for he's 
txnmd for Ryan's Crossing to catch the train." 

" Then he won't take my horse any further than 
that," observed Bums, with & look of relief. 

" That's so, but he must be caught," said Joe ear- 
nestly, "Won't you lend me a horse? I — ^I'll give 
yon ten dollars, all I have." 

His earnestness won over the one called Simpson at 
once. 

" Come to the stable," he said. " You can have Jack, 
and Bums and I will follow in the wagon with Nance." 

They all went to the stable on a run. Two minutes 
later Joe was astride of a big black horse and off on a 
maid gallop to catch Bart Pangler. 
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The horse upon which Joe waa mounted was a 
work horse, heavy built and clumsy, and so despite the 
boy's greatest efforts to urge him forward, the animal 
made but slow progress. 

Bart Fangler was long since out of sight around an 
upper bend of the road. 

"He'll make Ryan's Crossing long before I do," 
thought Joe. " But perhaps I'll get there before the 
next train goes through. Of course he'll try to catch 
a train before those in the evening he and Olney men- 
tioned." 

Joe wondered how Ralph Lumley was faring with 
his prisoner, and if he would have any trouble in get- 
ting Olney to the Mountainville jail. 

After the turn just mentioned was passed Joe 
reached a straight bit of road all of two miles long. 

He looked along this eagerly and was gratified to 
see Bart Fangler and his turn-out in the distance. 

Evidently the rascal was urging his horse forward at 
top speed, for he stood upright in the wagon ^d made 
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movements with hia right arm which Joe rightly took 
to be whip-strobes on the horse's back. 

In some spots the road was deep with dust, and often 
the turn-out ahead was liidden in a perfect cloud. 

But further on another patch of woods was reached, 
and here, in the darkest parts, were deep pools of 
water, ruts and holes, over and through which the 
wagon made comparatively poor progress. 

" I wish he'd tumble into the biggest kind of a hole," 
thought Joe. " He deserves to be pitched out on his 
head, and — there he goes, as sure as fate I " 

Joe was right. Maddened by the delay, Bart Tang- 
ier had struck his horse a vicious blow just aM the wagon 
was entering a deep rut. The consequence was that 
the beast swerved to one side and kicked up, and in a 
twinkle the vehicle turned over. 

Bart Paugler pitehed out on his hands and knees, 
just escaping a header into a mud-hole close at hand. 

The wagon was badly wrecked, one wheel going com- 
pletely to pieces. 

Almost before the fugitive could rise Joe rode up, 
the club still in his hand. 

" You had better give in, Pangler," he cried. " You 
can't escape now." 

" The old Nick take youl " howled Pangler. " Do 
you want me to take your life? " 

" I don't imagine you'll do that," said Joe. " Per- 
haps you don't know that I carry a pistol with me." 
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" What of that? Do you think you can force me to 
go back with you single-handed? " 

" I'll make a try at it." 

Pangler came forward elowly, an evil glitter in his 
dark eyes. In spite of himself Joe had to shiver. 

" I'm too old to give in to a boy," said the man 
harshly. " The best thing you can do is to turn around 
and go hack to where you came iiom." 

" I'll not do it." 

*' You won't, eh?" 

" ISo." 

With a suddenness which was surprising, the rascal 
leaped forward and struck Joe a blow across the face 
with the whip, which he still held in his hand. 

The crack caused Joe to forget his position for the 
moment, and in that space of time Pangler calight the 
horse by the head and threw him upon his haunches. 

Joe slid back, and even the reins did not keep him 
from going to the ground, almost imder the animal's 
hind hoofs. 

Pangler backed the horse until one hoof struck 
Joe, causing the boy to roll over on his side. 

Then, like a flash, the man leaped upon the horse and 
made off. 

" Now, don't yon dare to follow again! " he called 
back; " that is if you value you life I " 

And he disappeared up the road, going at the top 
speed of the horse he was riding. 
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For eeveral secosda Joe was dazed. Then a realiza- 
tion of what bad happened burst apon him and he 
sprang to his f eeL 

He was in time to see Fangler disappear on the side 
road which led to Ryan's Crossing, still a long distance 
away. 

" Gone! " groaned the boy. " Gonel What a fool 
I ami " 

Then Joe's eyes rested on the horse attached to 
Uie broken down wagon, and his face brightened 
up. 

"Just the thing I I'll have him yet, or else know 
the reason whyl " 

With a feverish haste he pulled out his pocket- 
knife. Slash, slash, the traces were cut and the horse 
was free. 

Gathering up the reins, Joe jumped upon the ani- 
mal's back and started after Fangler, not two minutes 
after that individual had disappeared. 

" This ought to be a better horse than the other 
was," thought Joe. " He looks better, anyway." 

But the boy soon noticed that the steed was afiBicted 
with a slight lameness. He went along fairly well, 
but no better than the animal Fangler was now riding. 

The cross-road reached, Joe saw Fangler riding along 
still at top speed. A minute later came the sound of 
a locomotive whistle echoing through the mountains. 

"That's a train at Ironton," said Joe to himself. 
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" It will be down to the Crossing in five or six minutes 
more. Perhaps Pangler will be able to catch it." 

On and on went the man, and the boy after him. 
Soon the little station known as Kyan's Crossing ap- 
peared in sight, and just beyond it the train could be 
seen. 

In a minute more it would stop at the Crossing. 
The question was, How long would it remain there be- 
fore starting once more on its journey? 

Bart Faugler was urging his horse forward in every 
possible way. The poor animal waB covered with foam 
and showed every sign of dropping in his tracks. 

While Joe was still several himdred yards behind 
him the rascal reached the shanty which was by cour- 
tesy termed the depot. He made a leap to the ground 
and ran with all speed for the train, which just then 
came to a halt. 

" Stop him I " cried Joe. " He is a thief I " 

Only three men were at the depot, and of these but 
one heard the boy's cry. 

" What's thati " he queried, running toward Joe. 

" Stop that man who jmt rode up! He is a thief." 

"A thief i" 

" Yes. Stop bini qnickl " 

By this time the conductor had given the signal and 
the train was once more under way. Bart Pangler was 
on one of the front cars, looking backward anxiously 
to see what might become of Joe. 
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The man Joe had addressed tried to draw the atten- 
tion of the conductor and have the train stopped, but 
his effort was futile. The train went on, the last car 
passing the little platform just as Joe dismounted. 

The boy's chagrin was great. His long ride had been 
in vain. Bart Pangler and the precious deed were once 
more out of his reach. 

Joe made a wild run to catch the tail-end of the 
train, which each moment gained speed on its way. 

The run was of no avail. The distance between the 
last platform and the boy grew greater, and in t^n 
seconds the matter was decided. Joe had failed. 

" That man's a thief, eh i " cried the fellow who had 
spoken before. 

" Yes, he is," returned Joe, bitterly. " And I want 
to catch him the worst way." 

" He's out of your reach just now," put in another 
of the men. 

"Where ia that train bound for — Philadelphia?" 

" No, it runs to Bradley's, and there makes a connec- 
tion with the regular." 

" How far is it to Bradley's from here) " 

" About twenty-six miles." 

" Then that train will get there in about an hour? " 

"Just an hour." 

" And when will he be able to get a Philadelphia 
train at Bradley's? " 

*' Not for two hours from now." 
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" Too bad! I can't drive to Bradley's in two hours, no 
matter how hard I try," 

" Then you are determined to catch him?" went on 
the first man, with increasing interest. 

" I am. Can I telegraph to hold him? " 

" There is no operator here. So you want him, eh^ " 

" Yes, yes, I mitst catch him. Fd give all I'm 
worth to run him downl " 

"Has he stolen much?" 

" He's stolen enough, and he's on hia way to steal a 
good deal more." 

" HumphI " the man mused for a moment. " I'm 
on this section to inspect the tracks. I might take you 
the best part of the way to Bradley's on my hand- 
car." 

" Oh, will you? I'll pay you as soon as I get back 
and get some money. That man is trying to defraud 
my father out of a valuable mine." 

" What is your name? " 

"Joe Hurley." 

"Hurley? Are you the son of John Hurley, who 
is laid up with rheumatism ? " 

" Yes." 

" I know your father well. I'm Andy Barington, of 
Harrisburg. We used to have dealings when he was 
in the plumbing business." 

"Did you?" cried Joe, eagerly. "Then you must 
know the man I am after. . His name is Bart Pangler." 
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"Pangler! That old fraud! Indeed, I know him to 
my sorrow. So he's the fellow, eh? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I'll help you willingly, Joe. Come on; there 
18 no time to lose, for the down train will be along soon, 
and we want to get down to the two-mile double before 
that." 

Andy Barington led the way to the other side of 
the depot. Here stood a hand-car ready for use. 

The other men helped them lift it on the tracks, and 
a minute later the man and the boy were working the 
handles vigorously, as they spun down the track toward 
Bradley's Junction. 

" If I don't catch him at Bradley's I'll follow him 
right to Philadelphia," was Joe's thought. " He'll 
find he can't shake me off as easily as he thinks." 
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OH THE TBAIH 

Job was now fully aroused to the importance of 
catching Bart Fangier, and that without delay. 

He realized to the fullest extent what a deep rascal 
Pangler was, and bow, if he was not captured, the vil- 
lain would defraud his father out of many thousands 
of dollars, 

Joe was only a country boy, brought up in the moun- 
tainous districts of Pennsylvania, but he was by no 
means dnU, as we are aware, and now be was on his 
mettle. 

The hand-«ar spun along the rails at a rate of twenty 
miles an hour, but when they came to the two miles of 
double track, which was down grade, Andy BaringtOQ 
allowed the speed to decrease to ten miles an hour. 

Just as they were nearing the end of the double 
track the down train passed them. 

" Now we've got a clear track to within half a mile 
of Bradley's Junction," said Baiington. " So let her 
spin, Joe." 

The boy was willing, and soon they were going at 
a rate of thirty miles an hour. 
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"Hang on when we get to the curve ahead!" 
shouted Andy Barington. 

The ■warning came just in time, for had not Joe 
clung close to the handle of the car he would have 
been flung off on the sharp curve which was reached 
a second later. 

" YouVe got to get used to riding on one of these 
cars," observed the man, after the danger was passed. 
" I've known several poor fellows flung to their deaths 
in that way." 

It was not a great while before the church spires of 
Bradley's Jimction appeared in the distance. A cloud 
of smoke bung around the depot. 

" That's from the train Pangler was on," said Baring- 
ton. " It's just leaving for the round-house." 

Barington brought the band-car to a standstill in a 
near by freight yard, and Joe hopped off. 

" I'm sorry I can't go with you to hunt up Pangler," 
said the man, who had brought him to the place. " But . 
I must lose no time in getting back to Ryan's Cross-- 
ing." 

" Well, I won't forget your kindness," replied Joe. 

" That's all right. Let me hear how you make out." 

"IwiU." 

Joe left the freight yard and sneaked by a back way 
up to the depot. 

The platform here was crowded with people, many 
of whom had been passengers on the train. 
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The boy made a hasty but thorough search for 
Pangler, but could see nothing of the rascal. 

It was not long before Joe ran across a policeman, 
and to this official he related his story. 

" I didn't Bee the man," said the policeman. " But 
that's not strange, for I don't keep track of all people 
who use the trains. Let us take a hunt around 
town." 

" But we must be back here before the next train 
goes out." 

" Certainly." 

So the two made a tour of the town, or, rather, vil- 
lage, for Bradley's Junction was little else. They vis- 
ited the hotel, the two restaurants, the stores, and 
walked around the stables and private dwellings. 

The search was unproductive. Not a trace of Bart 
Pangler could be found anywhere. 

" It's time to go back to the station now," said the 
policeman. " I'll tell you what we'll do. You watch 
on one side of the platform and I'll watch on the other. 
If you see him, whistle for me, I reckon you can 
whistle loud enough if you want to." 

So back to the station they made their way. The 
policeman lounged carelessly against a post, as if not 
looking for any one in particular, and Joe, on the op- 
posite side of the track, secreted himself behind a pile 
of trucks and boxes. 

Soon the whistle of the incoming train was heard, 
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and a minute later the locomotive and the train of cars 
rolled into the depot. 

There were fully a score of people to get on the 
train and half as many to get off, so for the time 
being the station becUue lively and as hustling as 
before. 

Joe watched every passenger eagerly, but while the 
cars stood still Bart Pangler did not appear. But when 
the train began to move a man rushed from behind the 
station and boarded the middle car. 

It was the fellow Joe was seeking. 

The boy gave a loud whistle, which was lost in the 
ringing of the locomotive bell and the puffing of the 
engine, and leaped forward to stop Pangler. 

He was too late. 

" I won't he left now," muttered Joe to himself, as 
he saw Pangler disappear within the car. 

The platform of the next car glided past and then 
the next. Now came the end of the train. 

There was no time left to think twice. Joe made a 
leap and grasped the hand-rails. 

It was a dangerous move, and those on the depot 
platform thought for the moment that the hoy would 
fall off and be killed. 

But Joe's grip was a good one, and as soon as he 
could pull himself together he drew his body up to the 
platform and entered the car. 

The ear proved to be a smoker and baggage com- 
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bined, and it was the latter named end which Joe en- 
tered. 

No one was present but a baggage clerk, and he had 
not seen Joe's narrow escape. Tor the moment 
Joe stood still, not knowing exactly what to do 
next. 

" Sorry, but you can't remain in here," said the 
clerk. " It's against orders." 

"Does this train go through to Philadelphia!" 

" Yes." 

"What stops does it make?" 

The clerk named several. 

" Do you want to know anything about your bag- 
gage? " he added. 

" No; I haven't even so much as a bag." 

The clerk looked at Joe more closely and noted the 
boy's torn and dusty clothes. 

"On the road?" he laughed. 

" What do you mean? " 

" Are you a trampi " 

" No, indeedl " 

" Oh, excuse me, but your clothes " 

" Are pretty dirty, that's a fact," admitted Joe. 
" But I was in a mighty big hurry to catch this train. 
I am after a thief, and he is in one of the forward 
cars." 

" Phew! Was he running away?" 

" Yes." 
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" I suppose you want to have him arrested? " 

" I do." 

" Well, you'll have to see Johnson, the conductor, 
about it. He'll be back here presently. I guess the 
thief won't try to jump from the train now, for we're 
making up lost time and running at fifty miles an 
hour." 

The clerk persuaded Joe to tell his story while they 
waited for the conductor's appearance. 

" We can walk through the cars and spot him easLly 
enough," said the baggage clerk. " It is not likely thai 
he knows you are on hoard." 

" That's true, unless he was watching me." 

Presently the conductor appeared, and then Joe had 
to tell his whole story over again. 

]ji the meantime Bart Pangler had entered one of 
the middle cars, as has been said. But he did not re- 
main there very long. 

" Got rid of that hoy at last," he said to himself. 
" But it was a close shave. Hang me if I'm not shaky! 
I reckon I had better go hack to the smoker and try a 
cigar for my nerves." 

He walked back to the smoker and was just about to 
take a seat near the door leading to the baggage com- 
partment, which was slightly open, when he caught 
sight of Joe talking to the clerk. 

Bart Pangler could at first scarcely believe his eyes. 
But as soon as he felt certain there was no mistake he 
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hurried out of the smoker and through several cars to 
the front of the long train. 

" On board after all. It waa lucky I discovered him. 
Now what's to he done to get out of his sight and 
reach? " 
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" CoMG with me and point out the man," said the con- 
ductor to Joe after he had heard the hoy's story. " We 
will face him and Bee what he has to say." 

" Won't you have him arrested for me? " asked Joe. 

" I'll help you keep him in sight, and you can have 
Tiim arrested by a policeman at the next station." 

The two walked through the train, followed by the 
baggage clerk, who was anxious to learn how the affair 
would terminate. 

To Joe's intense surprise nothing was seen of Bart 
Pangler. 

" Well, where is he? " asked the conductor, when the 
front of the train was reached. 

" I can't understand it," said Joe slowly. " I am 
positive he boarded one of the middle cars." 

" Did you see anybody at all that looked like him? 
He might have assumed a disguise, you know." 

" I think not, but Pll look again." 

Joe walked from the front to the rear, scanning 
every passenger's face closely. 
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The result was as before. 

" I don't see him. He must have seen me get on 
and then jumped off on the other side." 

"Humph! Well, what are you going to do now?" 

" I don't know. Can you let me off? " 

" Not until we get to Evoda." 

" How far is that? " 

" Three miles farther. It's a flag station, but I'll 
stop for you. But you'll have to pay your fare to the 
place," added t£e conductor, suddenly thinking that 
perhaps Joe was merely playing a game on him in order 
to get a free ride. 

" How much is it? " 

" Fifty-five cents." 

Joe drew out his purse and counted out the money. 

" I've got to be sparing of my cash," he remarked. 
" I may have to follow that rascal all the way to Phila- 
delphia." - . 

" £eep your money," returned the conductor. " I 
only wanted to try you, to see that it was a genuine case. 
Here we are. Lo<^ sharp, for we are behindhand." 

He pulled the bell-cord, and the train began to 
slacken up. With a quick but hearty thanks for wbat 
had been done for him, Joe ran to the door of the car, 
and two seconds later was springing to the ground. 

The train at once went on again, and the boy was left 
standing in front of a small station, backed up by a gen- 
eral store and a saloon. 
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No men or women were about, but over at one end of 
the platfonn two boys were playing a game of throw- 
the-knife. 

Joe waited up to the two boys, and recc^;mzed one 
of them as Jack Martin, who Uved in the vicinity of 
Mountain ville. 

"Hullo, Jack!" he said. "What are you doing 
here?" 

" Hullo, Joe! I'm spending a week with my cousin 
here, Tom Allhraj. What brought you down? " 

" I was on the train looking for a man, but I didn't 
find him." 

" Anybody I know? " 

" I guess not." 

" Maybe he wasn't on the train." 

" Perhaps, but I thought he was. The trouble was 
he didn't want to see me, and so he kept out of my 
way." 

" Say," put in the second boy suddenly. " There 
was a paBsenger on the engine. Maybe be was the man 
you were looking for." 

" A passenger? " cried Joe. " What sort of a looking 
man was he ? " 

" Tall and dark, with a slouch hat. He was stand- 
ing on the foot-board as if he was going to get ofi, but 
when the train started up he sprang back into the cab." 

"It was the man I was after! " said Joe, bitterly. 
" He must have crawled over the tender to the engine, 
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and told the engineer some story to let him remain 
there." 

" Maybe that is it," said Jack Martin. " He might 
have seen you get off, and that made him stay instead 
of getting off himself." 

" You've struck it, Jack," returned Joe. " Oh, what 
a fool I've heen making of myself! " 

" Never mind; perhaps you will catch him yet." 

" What 13 the next train for Philadelphia^ " 

" None for three hours, but it's a fast train and gets 
in only a little over two hours after the one that just 
went by." 

Jack Martin and his cousin had to be told the whole 
story. After it was finished the strange hoy invited Joe 
to his house to get washed up and have supper, and Joe 
readily accepted. 

After the meal was over Joe called Jack Martin 
aside and through him borrowed a few dollars to be 
used in case of emergency. Then all three started once 
again for the depot. 

The coming train was flagged, and Joe was aeon on 
board and flying away in the gathering darkness toward 
Philadelphia.' 

Joe had never been to Philadelphia — that is, not since 
he could remember — and he had no idea where he was 
going or what he would do when he got there. He de- 
cided to let matters take their own course, 

" I'll find Bart Pangler if I can," he thought. " And 
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I'll also hunt up this Morton, the capitalist, and warn 
him not to deal with the rascal." 

It was night by the time Philadelphia was reached. 
For the moment after emerging from the great railroad 
station the boy waa bewildered by the jumble of noises 
around him. 

" Cab, sir! have a eabl " 

" This way for the Continental, sir! " 

Joe paused on the sidewalk and shook hia head. He 
did not want a cab, and he was certain that he could 
not afford to put up at the Continental Hotel. 

"Paper, sir! Last edition. Item or News?" 

It was a ragged newsboy who brushed up to Joe, pip- 
ing his cry in a shrill treble voice. 

" No, I don't want a paper — but hold on, bubby! " 

"Wot yer want?" demanded the urchin, 'as Joe 
caught him by the arm. " I ain't done nuthin', mister." 

" I know you haven't, but I want to find ont some- 
thing," 

"Wot?" 

" How long have you been around here to-night? " 

" Ever since der last edition cum out, five o'clock." 

" Do you know anything about the trains — ^those that 
come in, I mean." 

" Yer bet I do. Fm workin' fer a place as train boy; 
see ? " 

" Were you here when the Harrisburg train came 
in about two houra ago? " 
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" See here, is dis a game? " demanded the street boy, 
Buspiciously. 

" Not exactly. I waut to find a man who was on the 
train, and if you caq tell me anything about him I'll 
give you ten cents — or, no, I'll give you the money any- 
way. Here you are." 

And to make sure that the boy would be honest with 
him Joe handed over the dime. 

" T'ank yer, mister. Now, who's der chap yer want 
ter find? " 

As well as he could Joe gave the newsboy a descrip- 
tion of Bart Pangler. He was just finishing, when the 
boy broke in with a cry. 

" Say, wasn't dat feller on der engine? " 

"Yes, he was! " exclaimed Joe eagerly. "You've 
hit the man first time. Now, what became of him? " 

" I know somet'ing about him, cos I followed him, 
t'inkin' he was some railroad big^un, a-riding on de 
steam-hoss; see?" 

"And what became of him!" asked Joe, impa- 
tiently. 

" Well, he went out an' took a cab — Dick^^Slosson's 
rig." 

" Dick Siosson is the driver you meant '* 

" Yes." 

"la he here now?" 

" Maybe; cum wid me, mister." 

The newsboy led the way around a comer to where 
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a number of caba were stationed. He looked around, 
and a shade of disappointment came over his face, 

" He ain't here, but Here he cums now! " 

A cab rattled up to the curb and the driver dis- 
mounted. 

*' Here's a young gent as wants to see yer, Dick," 
cried the newsboy, pointing to Joe, " He's got business 
for yer." 

" I am looking for the man you took away from here 
a couple of hours ago," said Joe quickly. " Can you 
give me his address? " 

" I'll take you to him for half a dollar, sir," said the 
cab driver shrewdly, 

" All r^!;ht, do so at once." 

" Jump in-" 

Joe entered the cab, and, hopping on the box, the 
cabby started off his horses, and they were Boon rattling 
over the city pavements. 

Joe'a mind was in a whirl. The following of Bart 
Fangler had been accomplished more quickly than he 
had imagined possible. Wlist would happen next? 
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The cab Joe occupied rattled over the Philadelphia 
pavements at a rapid rate. Soon it turned into a side 
street^ and the boy was bounced on the eeat worse than 
ever. 

At last the driver brought the turn-out to a sudden 
halt. 

" Here we are," he said as he jumped down and 
opened the door. 

" Where is the housed " asked Joe, as he stepped to 
the sidewalk. 

" That one with the big railing." 

" All right." 

Joe turned over the half dollar fare promised. In 
another moment the cabby was on his seat again and 
driving off in the darkness. 

For a minute Joe stood still, not knowing exactly 
what to do next. Should he ring the front door bell 
and boldly inquire for Bart Pangler? 

" That might be the right thing to do," he mused. 
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" and then again it might be quite wrong. If he caught 
sight of me he'd slip out of the back door, and that 
would be the end of it." 

Joe walked toward the house, which was one of sev- 
eral that set a distance back from the street. He saw 
that a dim light was burning in the hallway, otherwise 
the front of the residence was dark. 

To one side of the house there was a walk leading to 
the rear. Looldng down this walk Joe saw a light 
streaming from a back room. 

" I'll walk back and see if he is in sight," he thought, 
and noiselessly he opened the gate. 

He made no noise as he proceeded down the walk, and 
soon found himself close to the windows of a large din- 
ing-room. 

The shades of the windows were up, and looking into 
the apartment Joe saw a lady and a gentleman and two 
girls sitting around the center table, reading. 

The family seemed to be very nice people, the gentle- 
man particularly dignified. 

" That doesn't look as if Pangler belonged here," 
thought Joe, 

Then a sudden chill swept through his heart. Sup- 
posing that cabman had fooled him? 

" I'll go to the front door and make inquiries," lie 
concluded, and at once went to the front again. 

It was the lady of the house who answered his ring 
at the bell. 
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" Good evening, madam," said Joe, politely. " Can 
you tell me if Mr. Bart Pangler lives here? " 

" Mr. Bart Pangler? " she repeated. " No, he does 
not." 

" Can you tell me if he lives close by! " 

"I never heard of him before. James! " 

The call brought the gentleman to the door, and the 
lady put Joe's question to him. 

" It seema to me that I've heard of the man," 
was his alow reply. " But he doesn't live around 
here." 

" You are sure?" 

" Oh, yes; I know every person on the block, having 
lived here eighteen years." 

" The man might' board at Mrs. McFords'," put in 
the lady, " She has a couple of new boarders." 

" And where is that? " questioned Joe eagerly. 

" Just one block below here." 

" Thank you, I'll try the place. It's queer, though, 
that the cabman who brought me from the depot should 
say that this was the very house to which he had 
brought Bart Pangler." 

" Is the man you are looking for your friend? " asked 
the gentleman of the house, with some curiosity. 

" No, he is my enemy, sir." 

" Your enemy?" 

" Yes, sir. I want to run him down and have him 
arrested. He is doing his best to cheat my father oat 
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of his interest in a valuable land claim up in the oil 
region." 

" You don't tell me! And you, a mere boj, are 
trying to run him down? " 

" ToB, sir; and I'll do it, too! " 

" It seems to me I've heard of this Bart Pangler," 
muaed the gentleman, " It runs in my mind that he 
swindled some friend of mine, and that was a laud 
transaction, too," 

" Excuse me, sir, but do you know Mr. Ealph Lum- 
leyi" questioned Joe suddenly. 

" The surveyor? Oh, yea; we have offices in the same 
building. And, by Jove! he is the man this Pangler 
swindled, come to think of it! " 

*' I have been working for Mr. Lumley up near Moun- 
tainville, and during that time this Bart Pangler, who 
was once a partner of my father, appeared. He stole 
several things, and then came to Philadelphia, and I 
came after him. I'm going to run him down or know 
the reason why," 

Joe spoke so earnestly that the gentleman smiled 
broadly. 

" And what is youp name? " 

" Joe Hurley, sir." 

" Mine is Daniel Peets. Come, I will go out with 
you to Mrs. McFords'." 

Daniel Peets put on his hat, and a moment later the 
two were on the street. 
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" Mrs. McFords takes in almost anyone who applies," 
said the man while on the way. " She is not over-par- 
ticular so long as she gets her board money, and it's 
more than likely that that is just the sort of a place this 
Pangler would seek," 

" But why should the cabman tell me he stopped at 
your place?" 

" Perhaps the man did get off there, to avoid being 
traced. He pretended to enter the house, perhaps, and 
then waited in the shadow until the cabby had left," 

" I see. Well, I hope we find him. I must have 
him arrested before he has a chance to sell the rights 
to the claim. If I don't my father will have lota of 
trouble to get his own, if indeed he can prove his right, 
which is doubtful-" 

Mrs. McFords' boarding-house was soon reached. A 
neat looking Irish girl answered the ring at the bell. 

" Yis, Biir, Mr. Pangler boards here," she said, in 
reply to Joe's question. 

"And is he in?" 

" No, sur. He came in about an hour ago, but he 
wint right out ag'in, sur." 

" Have you any idea where he went? " 

The girl shook her head. 

" I'll ax Mrs. McFords," she said. 

She disappeared in the direction of the kitchen. In 
two minutes she was back. 

" Are you Mr. Olney? " she questioned. 
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This question nearly staggered Joe. Undoubtedly 
Bart Fangler had been expecting to meet his ready tool 
at the place. 

" No, I am not, but I would like to know where Mr. 
Pangler is." 

" I can't tell yez. He left word for Mr, Olney, that 
was all, sur." 

" I just came from Olney," said Joe, and this was 
the literal truth, although he did not add that Olney 
had been left safe in Balph Linnley'B hands, and was 
probably by this time in the Mountainville or Ironton 
jail. 

" OhI Well, he said Mr. Olney was to meet him at 
Oakley's place." 

" Oakley's? Where is that?" 

" I know the place," put in Daniel Peets. " Come 
on. Much obliged," he added to the girl. 

They descended to the sidewalk and walked on, 

'* Oakley's is a restaurant three blocks from here," 
went on Daniel Peets. " It is frequented by sports 
and shady characters. You are undoubtedly on the 
right track at last. Now, what are you going to do? " 

" I want Pangler arrested." 

" Well, then you had better tell the next pohceman 
we meet," 

This was done, and after the ofBcial had heard Joe's 
story he readily consented to go along, especially aa 
Daniel Peets was known to him and consented to take 
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part ia bringing a charge on Ralph Lumlej's behalf, 
taking Joe's word for it that the surveyor would press 
matters when present. 

" I would like to face him alone first," said Joe. " I 
want to hear what he will say when I confront him." 

" That's easy enough," said the policeman. " I and 
Mr. Feets can go in first and pretend to have some 
business, and you can come in later. If Pangler ia 
present he will never dream that we are together." 

Oakley's was soon reached, and the other two went 
inside. 

Joe waited for nearly five minutes and then followed. 
He found the restaurant gorgeously fitted up, and about 
half filled with people. 

He looked around eagerly, but was intensely disap- 
pointed to find that Bart Pangler was not present. 

The policeman and Daniel Peets were standing by 
the cigar counter, and as Joe passed them, the former 
whispered : 

" Go up stairs in the front rijom." 

Joe looked to one side and saw a narrow stairs lead- 
ing to the floor overhead. 

He lost no time in mounting these, and, despite the 
stare which a waiter gave him, kept on to the front 
room the policeman had mentioned. 

He found the apartment all but deserted. Only two 
men were present. They were Bart Pangler and a 
stranger. 
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" Tes, Mr, Morton, I have all the papers ready for 
you," Bart Panglerwas saying. "And as I wish to 
start for the West to-morrow, to be gone five weeks, I 
do not see why we cannot make this transfer at once." 

" I am willing," was the stranger's reply. " I also 
wish the matter settled, so that I can open up the land 
and find out whether I have been stuck or not. Have 
you all the papers? " 

" Every one, sir. I procured the last to^lay. Here 
yon are, and thirty thousand dollars, cash or check, 
takes the entire property." 

" Well, I guess not, Bart Pangler! " 

The swindler jumped up as if shot. He turned 
deadly pale when Joe confronted him. 
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"What! you?" gasped Bart Pangler, as he stared at 
Joe, ae if the boy were a ghost: 

" Exactly, Bart Pangler, and just in time to pre- 
vent you from swindling both this gentleman and my 
father." 

" Where — where did you come from! " 

" The depot, direct," replied Joe coolly. " I'll 
thaUk you to turn over that stolen deed." 

The papers Bart Pangler had produced were lying on 
the table, but at Joe's words the swindler snatched 
them up and stuffed them into his pocket. 

" You are crazy, boy! " he began, haughtily. 

"See here, what is the meaning of this?" buret in 
the gentleman named Morton, " Who ia this boy, 
Pangler? " 

" Oh, he's a half-crazy lad I've known for some 
years," replied the swindler, who was rapidly recovering 
his self-possession. " His father was killed suddenly, 
and he imagines that I am swindling him out of some 
land, or something of that sort. Come, get out of 
here I " the last to Joe. 

Mi 
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Bart Pangler's cool assertion almost took Joe's breath 
away. But he did Dot flinch. 

" What he says is not true, sir. This fellow is a 
swindler, and if you have anything to do with him you 
will be cheated." 

"Get out of here, you crazy fool I " roared Bai" 
Pangler. " If you don't move quick, I'll have the wait- 
ers throw you out." 

" I don't think you will, Bart Pangler. I know ex- 
actly what I'm doing, and you have reached the end 
of your rope. Sam Itidd and Doc Olney are in jail, and 
that's where you will he hefore morning." 

" Who are you? " demanded the man named Morton. 

" I am Joe Hurley, sir. This man and my father 
were once partners, and he beat my father out of his 
interest in the business, and now he is trying to sell you 
the right to some land which belongs to my father. He 

" See here, Morton, don't listen to the boy's crazy 
talk. It's a pity they let him out of the asylum, 
and " 

" He doesn't appear to be very crazy," replied Mor- 
ton, who had been a trifle suspicious of Bart Pangler 
from the start. " I want to hear his story in full." 

"Won't you take my word that it's all straight?" 
cried Pangler savagely, 

"It won't hurt to listen to the lad, and — hullo I" 
Morton broke off short. 
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Wtih a muttered exclamation, due to the fact that he 
realized he was beaten, Bart Pangler had knocked Joe 
down and sprung for the half -open door. 

" Stop him ! " 

" He's a swindler! " 

Joe sprang up as quickly as he could. On the in- 
stant the entire upper floor of the restaurant, consist- 
ing of half a dozen rooms, appeared to be in an up- 
roar. 

Bart Pangler rushed for the half-open door, only to 
fall into the hands of the policeman who had accom- 
panied Joe to the J)lace. 

" Not 80 fast, my man! " said the official sternly. 

*' Let go of me! do you hear? " shouted Bart Pangler 
hoarsely. " I am not to be arrested on a mere suspi- 
cion! " 

He flung the policeman aside and sent him sprawling 
backward over a hall chair. 

Daniel Peets tried to stop him, but before the gen- 
tleman could reach the swindler the latter was on his 
way to the rear of the establishment. 

All started in pursuit, half a dozen waiters joining in. 
But Joe was ahead, and he landed at the foot of a back 
stairs within half a minute after Bart Pangler reached 
that spot. 

The swindler had rushed into the kitchen. Joe went 
after him, and followed into a somewhat datk alley- 
way which led to the next street. 
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" You can't escape me, Pangler, and you might as 
well give in ! " cried the boy. 

"The Old Nick take you!" howled the swindler. 
" G!o back, or it will be the worse for you, mark my 
words I " 

Joe paid no attention to the warning, and just as 
Fangler emerged upon the next street he caught the 
rascal by the coat-taila. 

A fierce struggle ensued. Bart Pangler did hie best 
to hammer Joe into insensibility, but his efforts were 
unavailing. Joe dodged most of his blows, and in re- 
turn landed his fist on the man's stomach with such 
force that the rascal was completely winded. 

Before Pangler could recover the policeman and two 
waiters from the restaurant arrived. The policeman 
had his club drawn and he swung it over Pangler's 
head savagely. 

" Make another move to get away and I'll brea:k your 
head t " he cried, and his manner showed that he meant 
what he said. 

' I haven't done anything," cried the swindler, but in 
a more subdued tone. " You wUl find that that boy is all 
in the wrong. I haven't any papers belonging to him." 

" Search him," said Joe. 

" I'll take him to the station-house first," replied the 
policeman. "You will come along, won't you?" 

" Certainly." 

Bart Pangler was at once marched to the nearest 
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station, and here he was examined aUd his clothing 
searched. 

To Joe's amazement the deed and the other papers 
the swindler intended to turn over to Morton were 
missing. 

" Perhaps he threw them in the alley," suggested the 
man who had come so close to being swindled. 

So back to the alley they went, Joe accompanied by 
Morton and Daniel Peets. 

Their search was successful. The deeds were found, 
rolled up io a handkerchief, behind some boxes and 
barrels. 

" That settles it," said Joe. " Now I have these, I 
don't care what becomes of Bart Pangler." 

After giving his testimony against the swindler, Joe 
hurried o£E to the nearest telegraph office and sent a 
dispatch to Ironton, to be taken by special carrier to 
Mountainville. The telegram was for his father, and 
read as follows: 

" Pangler in jail. Deed recovered. Tell Lumley 
to come on." 

By the kind invitation of Daniel Peets Joe spent 
the night at that gentleman's residence. Despite the 
exciting scenes through which he had passed, the boy 
slept soundly. 

While Joe was getting breakfast there was a ring at 
the bell, and an instant after Ralph Lumley walked in. 
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" Olney ia in jail," he esplained. " And I followed 
you and Fangler from Kyan's Croseing. I was certain 
you would oome straight to Philadelphia." 

The surveyor had already learned of Bart Fangler's 
imprisonment, much to his satisfaction. 

" You and your family are all right now, Joe; so 
there is no need to worry further. After this you will 
be rich." 

Kalph Lumley's words proved correct. 

In due course of time Bart Pangler was tried and 
sentenced to prison for five years. Bidd and Olney 
accompanied him. Philander Pardone escaped by 
turning State's evidence and by helping Mr. Podgera to 
recover the second missing horse. 

Five years have passed. Amos Bemis, more sour 
than ever, still keeps his store in Mountainville, but is 
doing far from a thriving business. He cannot mider- 
stand why some folks prosper while he keeps slipping 
backward. Perhaps he will some day understand that 
one of the steps to prosperity is a proper regard for the 
rights of others. 

Joe's father is once more in full possession of his 
health, and is now managing two very valuable oil wells, 
which are located on the land that the courts decided 
belonged rightfully to him alone. His neighbor ia 
Ralph Lumley, who also owns two wells that have paid 
largely since their opening, 

Gus Bink, the good-for-nothing, turned over a new 
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leaf, and was taken in by John Hurley as bookkeeper 
at the wells. He says his reformation is entirely due 
to Joe's encouragement. 

And what of good-hearted little Meg, you ask? 
Well, last year she mariied Kalph Lumley, and they are 
both very happy. Meg said she could not hear to be 
too. far away from Joe, aUd as her brother and Ralph 
had gone into partnership, she took this way of keep- 
ing in the circle, much to Ralph's satisfaction. 

Joe is now a well-known civil engineer, and he atid 
Ralph have their hands fuU with government contracts. 
He loves his work, and says that, for him, there is noth- 
ing in the world to equal it. 

He admits that it was hard work to gain the situation 
he now occupies, but he also says that the reward was 
worth the pains. 

" But I am not likely to forget the trials I had when 
I was merely Joe, the Surveyor," he says, " nor the 
perils I endured while trying to recover that missing 
deed and discover the value of the lost claim." 
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